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Editorial. 


HE desire which a strong party in the Episcopal 
Church has to change its name is not to be con- 
nected merely with the pretensions of exclusive- 
ness and presumption. ‘Taking the point of 
view of those who think that their church has as 

good right as the Roman Church to all the sacraments 
and usages it wishes, and that being in this country, and 
not organically connected with the church of any other 
country, its title would be more specific with the word 
“American” in it, we can understand how many persons 
would prefer the designation ‘‘American Catholic.” It 
expresses a claim which, whether it can be substantiated 
or not, any church has a perfect right to put forward, and 
it shows from what part of the world the claim comes. 
But the effort to put a new name in the place of the old 
is hardly worth the trouble it will make. Changing names 
is poor business. ‘The good-will goes with a name, and 
much is lost, which no gain compensates for in taking on 
a new title. To be sure, old names cease to describe 
precisely what time has altered, but new names also have 
their creases and folds which show that they are tight 
here and loose there and do not fit exactly the ideas behind 
them. We could trump up several good reasons for chang- 
ing our church name. It is a misnomer in some ways and 
a load in others. But after all it has become ours as no 
other name could become ours. It ceases to connote 
controversies which everybody has forgotten, and, like 
a house built in the style of a certain period, it preserves 
great memories, is no less habitable, and admits of all the 
improvements which new dwellings possess, 


aa 


THE ease of believing ill of others, and the shame of the 
avidity people have for the worse instead of the better 
part of possibility, ought to be impressed by the trial 
from which Col. Roosevelt has emerged vindicated. 
We are quicker to accept, having a seeming affinity for, 
the faults of our opponents, and even of our friends, than 
is the case with their virtues. It is possible that a sub- 
tle egotism is the root of the tendency, The imputing 
of fault to others, particularly to those the praises of whom 
stimulate our vanity glands, is a momentary self-elevation 
which very few of us are superior to. A thought of the 
sadness of the matter should restrain speech, in the hope 
that, proving untrue, it may be erased from mind, or, prov- 
ing true, it may be acted on only under stern necessity of 
fidelity to larger interests. The cloak of charity in cover- 
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ing those whom pity shelters may sometimes be a harm 
and cruelty to those who thus enter into danger unwarned. 
We compound the felony which we shield out of personal 
compassion, forgetting the public damage concealment 
works. But such rare duty is no excuse for the loose con- 
jecture, the light and careless reflection, the easy fling, 
which, like a match thrown in dry grass, starts the fire 
which no one can check. Virgil’s description of rumor 
ought to be read over at frequent intervals. And, if we 
find-ourselves or others staining names, blasting reputa- 
tions, leaving smouldering brands in the dry forests of 
gossip, no scorn could be too scorching, no whip too bit- 
ing, for immediate application. 


wt 


OnE of the few humorous features of the discussion 
between California and Japan is the quotation by a Japan- 
ese paper from our Declaration of Independence: ‘We 
hold these truths to be self-evident,—that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” “Japan,” said 
the paper, ‘‘received first lessons in humanity and freedom 
from the American nation. What irony of fate that its 
infant pupils should now have to act as teachers to this 
old schoolmaster!’”” Among the faces photographed at 
a Japanese dinner is that of Dr. Francis G. Peabody, a 


good peacemaker. 
ed 


THE accusation made, according to a Boston paper, in 
the meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
during Anniversary Week, that the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association have been guilty of 
“sculldulerous work”’ in keeping ministers with radical or 
advanced ideas out of Unitarian pulpits is a charge that 
should be investigated at once. Nobody can long con- 
tinue to live with the cancer of sculldulerosity eating into 
his vitals. A graver charge has never been hurled at any 
one since O’Connell accused the London fishwives of being 
parallelopipedons. At last accounts the walls of 25 
Beacon Street were still standing, a miracle which can be 
explained only by supposing the awful word to have been 
a misprint. 
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THERE is an atmosphere prepared for preachers, old- 
fashioned it is true, but not unused still, which specially 
protects them from risks of injurious exposure. Their 
counsel, when they speak, is received in a hushed manner, 
as who should say them nay. ‘To dispute their deliver- 
ances seems disrespect, almost irreverence. They are 
treated as though halos were as plentiful as the rings about 
the heads of those who smoke. ‘They are thought to be 
not so much examples, in every respect safe for young 
and old to duplicate, since nobody ever thinks of imitating 
them, but as samples put up for exhibition. In some 
cases one thinks of the sign on freight cars, ‘Contents 
Perishable,” they are so easily spoiled. ‘The fruits of 
righteousness in this sort of climate are not apt to be 
hardy. Grown from a rich soil of adulation, and in tropic 
airs, they do not bear exportation well, or, brought up 
under glass, their place is in the gardens and not in the 
streets of the world. If it were not for the protection of 
a special calling and the shelter of an institution, men so 
trained could not live. For all genuine virtue and man- 
liness, for true dignity, and for the reverence that always 
goes out toward character and service, the ways of the 
world, in which ministers walk now as they were never 
before permitted to walk, are not dangerous nor threaten- 
ing. ‘The man who does not cheapen his influence while in 
them, but undergoes the tests men in other walks endure, 
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will suffer nothing and gain much in disdaining the immuni- 
ties of a profession. How a man endures hardness is the 
sign of his apostleship. 


TuE editors of our English contemporary, The Christian 
Life and Unitarian Herald, deserve great credit for the 
recent Commemoration Number, which celebrates one 
hundred years of Unitarianism. It was in July, 1813, 
that the act of Parliament, called the Trinity Doctrine 
Bill, assured Unitarians their civil rights under the law, 
preserving to “persons who do not believe in the Tri- 
unity’”’ full liberty to worship the one God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences. Historical articles 
of great value are here, tracing the use of the Unitarian 
name and the progress of the Unitarian movement in 
England and in-other countries. “Numberless illustra- 
tions give the pictures of noted Unitarians, both men 
and women, and help to perpetuate the memory of many 
who have been glad to ally themselves with this form of 
faith. ‘The paper is interesting for present reading, and 
will be especially valuable for reference later. ‘The edi- 
tors make it plain, however, that in remembering the 
good the past has had, they are at the same time looking 
forward hopefully to the future; and they say, “In the 
past, the Unitarian faith has infused a new and better 
life wherever its principles have been embraced; and we 
are convinced that the spirit of this religion and the power 
of this faith are destined sooner or later to transform the 
face of the world and change for the better the whole 
outlook of mankind.” 


Faith and Doubt. 


The words “faith” and ‘“‘doubt”’ are now used in such 
a conventional way that, when they are spoken, we in- 
stinctively think of three or four articles of religious be- 
lief, such as God, Duty, and Immortality. But why limit 
these words to a few things like these, when the whole field 
of intellectual research lies open to the seeker after truth? 
In a well-stored mind there are more subjects of thought 
than one can easily, count, and, if they were classified 
under two heads as objects of faith and doubt, there 
would be two great compartments. In one would be all 
the specialties that had been studied and accepted, in 
the other all those that after investigation had been set 
aside as disproved or not sufficiently supported by evi- 
dence. 

If any one who was thinking of his mental possessions 
in this way were asked if he were a believer, he might 
ask in all good faith, “Believer in what? Time would 
fail me if I were to attempt to set forth in order all the 
things I hold and act upon day by day.’’ The mind is 
like a vast library full of alcoves, in which are stored up 
the treasures of a lifetime. Looking into his mind, one 
man might say that there were several hundred things 


he believed in stored up in one set of alcoves and about . 


as many things he doubted in another set. - Being pressed 
to particularize, he might specify the doctrine of evolu- 
tion that he did or didn’t accept, and then go on with 
telepathy, communication with departed spirits, the 
nebular hypothesis, vivisection, a cure for tuberculosis, 
the electrical origin of matter, the Baconian theory of 
Shakespearean authorship, theosophy, the transmutation 
of metals, astrology, the Nicene Creed, the Five Points 
of Calvinism, the Apostolic Succession, the right of the 
laborer to own all that he produces, the right of the indi- 
vidual to work when, how, and where he pleases, the re- 
sponsibility of society for the moral welfare of all its 
members, coeducation, woman’s suffrage, and so on in 
a list of matters that would fill pages of a catalogue. 
Now, if we turn to the individual and think of the many 
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ways in which he stands related to the past, the future, 
to life and death, to society and the individuals with 
whom he stands in some definite relation, the question 
relating to faith and doubt becomes complicated beyond 
the power of any one to comprehend it in all its bearings. 
For take the case of a man or a woman in ordinary rela- 
tions, and we find a complexity of relations that require 
each some definite belief as a basis of action. ‘Take the 
case of a citizen, and we find a multitude of duties, obli- 
gations, and expectations that enter into the daily round 
of living. In every relation there is something for him 
to do or to get, or some attitude he is to assume for his 
own interest or the advantage of others. ‘To note a few 
of the most obvious lines which radiate from his person- 
ality. He is a citizen and has relations, whether he will 
or not, with the ward or school district in which he lives, 
the State to which he belongs with its government, the 
general government with its internal problems and inter- 
national obligations, to churches, schools, and colleges, 
to various clubs, societies, and fraternal organizations, 
with many more possible and probable extensions of his 
individuality; and then inside of these the domestic rela- 
tions that niake every man who is a householder and 
father the centre of a complicated web of kinships that 
require of one who is alert and faithful to all the duties 
of his position a many-sided mind and a multitude of 
beliefs and doubts, attractions and antipathies. For, 
although he may be a man of affairs, engrossed every day 
in the activities of business or professional work, personal 
or official, he may be required to change his attitude, 
mental and moral, every hour in the day as he thinks of 
or is accosted by parents or grandparents, children or 
grandchildren, his wife with all her associations and kin- 
dred, with aunts, uncles, nephews, nieces, with all the 
many associations, traditions, and habits that attach 
themselves to ties of blood and inherited obligations. 

The well-trained man of affairs faces all these manifold 
aspects of life with steadiness and courage because he 
has brought all his active powers under the control of 
a few simple principles. In them he confides. He is 
a man of faith. His prevailing mood is not doubt, but 
trust. To him the ordinary questions concerning the 
being of God and the nature of his Providence are in- 
teresting and important; but the answers he gives do 
not separate him from men of his own kind who offer 
different solutions for the problems of the universe. ‘The 
men of faith swing out into the great currents of the 
moral and spiritual world, and go on to success, while 
the doubters falter, hesitate, and fail because they have 
no depth.of moral conviction and no self-forgetting con- 
fidence in the tides of life that are flowing around them 
and through them. GalB: 


The Dignity of Labor. 


Many years ago we heard much of the dignity of labor. 
It was a favorite subject with platform orators and 
frequently with clergymen. When given in rounded 
periods, by a sonorous and eloquent voice, it awakened 
enthusiasm among people of easy circumstances unaccus- 
tomed to hard work. ‘There were also certain popular 
proverbial sayings much thought of, such as the “Sweet 
solace of our labors,” “ Labor is prayer,’ which now appear 
to have been forgotten. 

Is labor less dignified than it once was, or are we now 
accepting the laborer’s point of view instead of the 
platform orator’s and the eloquent preacher’s, or are we 
returning to the original view, the Biblical view, that labor 
is a curse imposed on man by the transgression of his 
first parents? We may, perhaps, discriminate by saying 
that the labor of tilling the soil is dignified and noble, 
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while modern industrialism has upon it all the marks of 
the original curse. 

But this does not fully explain the change in regard to 
the way labor is now viewed. We have at last taken the 
laborer’s point of view, surprised that we ever thought 
of estimating Jabor theoretically, viewing it through a 
rose-colored medium, leaving the laborer himself very 
much outside of the impersonal estimate. The charming 
pictures of the poets, like “’The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
threw a pious and idyllic glow around the poor man’s life. 

But poetry seems to have vanished from these scenes, 
or, if present, is of a sad or menacing nature. The labor 
question, instead of being left to imaginative writers of: 
the Arcadian order, has become the most important, per- 
haps, of all questions, and is filling the world with its noise 
and its shouting. But is the old idea, that labor is in a 
sense ennobling, absolutely false, the product of a sickly 
sentimentalism? When George Eliot’s Adam Bede ap- 
peared in the fifties, it was hailed as a perfect portrait of 
the highest type of workman, one of nature’s self-respect- 
ing noblemen. Such a book could hardly be written now, 
nor would it awaken such a vibrant sensation of sympathy 
and approval as then occurred. The whole attitude of 
the workman to his work has changed within the past 
fifty or sixty years. 

Adam Bede scorned the workman who would not stay 
a little overtime to forward his job. The modern work- 
man dares not thus overstep the rules of his union in which 
he is affiliated. He cannot be generous if he would. 
There are, doubtless, thousands of good, conscientious work- 
men like Adam, but they have in a way lost the unique 
prestige that was given to that fine, inspiring figure. They 
are obscured now in a war which, doubtless, many of them 
think holy, but they have lost in the regimenting and the 
conflict the power of individual initiative. It is this that 
alters the aspect of labor and obscures its dignity. Personal 
differences are merged in a great protracted struggle that 
puts men much ona level. It is the mass that moves and 
acts and thinks: it is the mass that hopes to conquer. 
It is a levelling principle that hides the man who works for 
love, who believes in the finest, most perfect product he 
can turn out, and is in no sense a bond slave, 

The earning power has come so largely to the front, 
it has eclipsed the fine old ideal that service is sacred, 
that honest pride in work is what savors work, and makes 
it good for upright and just men, aside from the day’s 
wage. But without an ideal of something to be attained 
beyond earning capacity,—the forcing up of wages, the 
terrible, bitter, violent contention with the employer,— 
great single figures do not and cannot emerge. ‘They are 
lost in a vast, complicated, intricate organization that 
acts for them, thinks for them, and for which in great 
measure they exist. Labor has turned its stern, terrible, 
relentless face to the world: its griefs and wrongs can no 
longer be disguised or hidden. 

The idyllic pictures that once seemed so innocent and 
good have now probably passed away forever, until the 
dawn of the millennium. No longer can labor be painted 
as humble, patient, submissive to fate, or to the decrees of 
Providence. Rather is it restive, unsatisfied, bitter, and 
relentless. 

But in this great mass so docile to its leaders there 
must be a forward look,—a hope unexpressed, but still 
pent up in the breast, that the time will come, when 
the battle is won, for a return upon itself, a time when 
individualism shall shake off the shackles of organization, 
and assert itself in free men and women permitted under 
God to live their own lives, speak their-own thoughts, 
and assert the innate principles of manhood and woman- 
hood. Now it is war between the unionists and non- 
unionists, the strikers and the strike-breakers, the people 
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who wish to earn their daily bread and those who strive 
to prevent them from earning; but is not the time coming, 
at least is it not dreamed of, when these warring factions 
will lay down their weapons, and unite once more to ele- 
vate labor, to make it peaceable and noble and dignified 
and somewhat like the poet’s dream? 

It is not of the interests of this class or that that one 
thinks, but of human interests of those who struggle and 
contend in this strange, obscure arena. We trust that 
men are fighting there for what worth and nobleness is in 
them, but sometimes the battlefield is so obscured by dust 
and smoke, it is difficult to judge of the right and wrong 
involved in the great conflict. 

‘The betterment of labor is now for the laborer a religion, 
perhaps the only religion he has. He feels the impulses 
of great numbers of men who think and feel as he does; 
but how does this mighty struggle affect his moral being? 
Is he growing mentally, intellectually, spiritually, in pro- 
portion to his enforced leisure and his enlarged opportuni- 
ties? ‘This, after all, is the great question, Is he more of a 
man than his congener was in the old days, when Adam 
Bede stood up to show him the proper proportions of a 
human being who works with his hands or with his brain? 

On these points we have no great illumination. Labor 
has its spokesmen: the voices of the rank and file do not 
reach our ears. We know there are thousands, nay, 
millions, of them who make part of the best citizenship of 
our country; and, when we think of them tilling the soil, 
working at the forge, laboring in mills and factories and 
machine shops, a great anthem strikes the ear; something 
of the old enthusiasm of the time when labor was thought 
to have dignity, to be a kind of thank offering to God for 
the privilege of working with him and for him, rises in 
the heart. The picture is glorious: there is no one who 
feels with humanity, especially with the efficient, indus- 
trious, capable side of humanity, who does not desire 
ardently that labor should have its rights and privileges, 
all its well-earned rewards, all the honor and respect it is 
due, and over and above such increase of happiness as 
to make it lover, true brother, and helper of all more 
helpless than itself. 


Current Copics. 


In response to protests from foreign countries against 
proposed legislation which would constitute a violation of 
treaty undertakings, the Finance Committee of the Senate 
on May 29 announced the abandonment of that clause 
of the pending tariff bill which provided a differential 
of 5 per cent. on imports in vessels owned or controlled 
by American citizens. ‘This concession to a strong senti- 
ment among the nations with which the United States does 
’ business was the outcome of President Wilson’s advice 
after a careful consideration of the representations that 
have been made to the State Department by the ambassa- 
dors of practically all the great powers of Europe. In- 
cidentally, the inclusion of the provision for the contested 
differential in the measure as it was transmitted to the 
Senate was made the text of invidious reflections upon 
American national honor in the foreign press, and served 
as a reminder of the international, controversy that has 
arisen out of the adoption of the free-toll cause for Ameri- 
can coastwise shipping in the act providing for the adminis- 
tration of the Panama Canal. 


wt 


THE warlike talk of a certain limited section of the 
American press, since the anti-Japanese issue was raised 
by the California legislature, was met by the State De- 
partment on May 27 by the issuance of a statement in 
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which categorical denial was made of the oft-repeated 
accounts of military preparations against Japan. It is 
pointed out, in this explanatory circular, that the move- 
ment of troops to Hawaii and the Philippines, inconse- 
quential as it is, was planned by the preceding adminis- 
tration as a matter of service routine before the California 
legislature launched its campaign of exclusion, and that 
it has no possible bearing on the existing situation. The 
Japanese foreign office is preparing with the utmost care 
its rejoinder to the State Department’s reply of a month 
ago, and it is expected in Washington that the forthcoming 
communication will furnish the basis for a satisfactory 
solution of the problem that has been presented to the na- 
tion by the policy of the State of California. 
ead a 2 

PRESIDENT WiLson’s plan for the promotion of the 
cause of arbitration among the nations, which was sub- 
mitted to the diplomatic corps at Washington more than 
a month ago, has already elicited favorable response 
from France, Russia, Great Britain, Italy, Brazil, Norway, 
Sweden, and Peru. It is announced by the State De- 
partment that no declination of the President’s suggestion 
of a comprehensive treaty for the adjustment of contro- 
versies without recourse to war has been made by any of 
the powers to which the project was submitted, but that 
several of the governments have asked for more time 
for its consideration. The eight nations that have made 
a positive response have expressed their willingness 
to proceed to a discussion of the details involved, with a 
view to the early negotiation of the treaties proposed by 
the President. Mr. Wilson’s plan provides for the 
submission of all disputes to international commissions 
for investigation and adjudication. 


vt 


THE natural sequence of the Irish home rule bill—the 
Scottish home rule bill—passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons on May 30, and was referred to a 
committee. ‘This measure is the work of the Scottish lib- 
erals, who have based their movement upon the partial 
success of the measure affecting Ireland which was passed 
recently by the Commons and met with an adverse fate in 
the House of Lords. The Scottish bill follows the main 
lines laid down in the Irish bill. It is not expected the 
former measure will be passed at this session, but it is 
brought forward at this juncture because its proponents 
desire to keep the movement in the forefront of events. 
Under the proposed government for Scotland the execu- 
tive power will continue to be vested nominally in the 
king, to be represented in Edinburgh by a Lord High Com- 
missioner, advised by a Scottish Privy Council, acting 
through its executive committee. The judicial committee 
of the Privy Council shall be the final court of appeal for 
Scotland, instead of the house of Lords as at present. 
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THE closing lines of an eventful, and perhaps portentous, 
chapter in the history of our time were written in London, 
on May 30, when the plenipotentiaries of the Balkan 
states affixed their signatures to the treaty of peace with 
Turkey. By this instrument the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe dwindled from a dominion of about 65,000 square 
miles to a strip of territory comprising a mere strip sepa- 
rating Bulgaria from the environs of Constantinople. 
The signature of the treaty at this time was in effect a 
diplomatic victory for Bulgaria, which for the past month 
has been seeking to bring the conflict with Turkey to a 
close, while Servia and Greece, upon various pretexts, 
endeavored to keep the situation in suspense in order to 
prevent Bulgaria from withdrawing its troops from the 
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Tchatalja lines for the greater events which now are 
developing in the region just liberated from ‘Turkish 
misrule. At the last, Servia and Greece were given to un- 
derstand by the powers, speaking through Sir Edward 
Grey, that no further delay would be tolerated, and they 
promptly acquiesced in this mandate. 


ad 


Some inkling of what the immediate future may hold 
in store for the Balkan Peninsula and for the world was 
furnished by the fact that at the moment of the signature 
of the treaty in London, Bulgarian and Servian troops 
were being concentrated in close proximity to the Bul- 
garo-Servian frontier, and Greek and Bulgarian armies 
were skirmishing for advantageous positions east and 
north of Salonika. It was increasingly apparent at the 
beginning of the week that Servia and Greece were acting 
in concert in an attempt to exclude Bulgaria, not only from 
the Greek and Servian sections of Macedonia, but from 
those inhabited almost purely by Bulgarians. On the 
other hand, Bulgaria appeared determined to keep Servia 
to her treaty obligations and to insist upon the surrender 
by the Servians of the Bulgarian third of the contested 
territory, which was secured to Bulgaria under the pro- 
vision of the agreement governing the alliance against 
Turkey. ‘The situation appeared full of the menace of 
a new conflagration. 
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Tue discord among the Balkan allies is the inevitable 
outcome of the success of the Triple Alliance in reserving 
the region known as Albania as the scene of future Austro- 
Italian rivalries. Balked of territorial accessions in Al- 
bania by the decree of the powers, Greece and Servia 
are now seeking compensation at the hands of Bulgaria, 
which considers itself entitled to the lion’s share of the 
spoils, not only because at least one-half of the population 
of Macedonia is Bulgarian, and consequently would never 
reconcile itself to foreign rule, whether it be Greek or Ser- 
vian, but also because in a military sense Bulgaria was the 
decisive factor in the war. Out of this chaos of conflict- 
ing interests the powers, with a feverish dread of further 
complications, are seeking to evolve outward harmony. 
Whether they will succeed in preventing the outbreak 
of a new war will depend very largely upon the activities 
of Russia, which is showing a disposition to promote 
discord for its own purposes among the countries which 
pig were fighting side by side against the common 

oe. 


Brevities, 


One needs only to read certain religious weekly papers 
to feel himself set back into the medieval ages. Dis- 
cussions of details and accessories of ‘‘sacerdotal func- 
tions”’ and ‘‘priestly sacrifice’ assume a significance in- 
comprehensible to the mind not trained in the mysteries 
of an elaborate symbolism. 


The anniversaries of important battles inevitably sug- | 


gest sorrow or bitterness to somebody. The centenary 
of the signing of the treaty of Ghent, since which there 
has been unbroken peace along Canadian American 
boundary, the longest undefended frontier in the world, 
will be one of pure, triumphant rejoicing. 


Does the family in the pew next to yours seem to have 
come to stay? If so, why not make their acquaintance, 
and, if they live near you, call upon them? If they live 
at a distance from you, why not tell some one who dwells 
near them to look them up? ‘They have no right to ex- 
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pect too much of you or of any one else in the parish, 
but put the Golden Rule into action and do to them as 
you would be done by in the same circumstances. 


Last year more than one hundred and fifty international 
congresses and conferences were held at which people 
of like interests came together to consider them. 


The Makers of War. 


BY ALICE F. TILDEN. 


In the dark bay below the silent hill, 
On sluggish waters breathing gray and chill, 
Lay the old dreadnought, grim, dismantled, still. 


Reluctant yielding to the mist’s embrace, 
Sullen and lonely, in that silent place, 
Passing, she seemed the last of all her race. 


A phantom pageant crossed the veiling gray; 
A backward-gazing idol led the way 
For men in garments of a bygone day. 


I thought, ‘‘Who are those men of ancient creed?”’ 
As if I spoke, the answer came at need, 
“Makers of wars of vengeance and of greed.” 


Of grim, gaunt shapes a vast reproachful throng 
Pointed accusing hands; and angry, strong, 
Came through the mist the fallen soldiers’ song :— 


“The light flamed, and we followed; yours the way! 
We recked nor pain nor loss. 

The night paled, and our souls drank in the day. 
Your light was shimmering dross. 


“Give back our buried honor! Though ye show 
The land of conquest fair, 
Still glooms across our hearts the thing we know, 


And casts its shadow there.” 


Vanished the fallen soldiers; and the wail 
Of unborn children, shadowy and pale, 
Came, sad and low, from out the sheltering veil :— 


“We cry from the dusk of the ages; our lips are cold in the mist, 

Whom never a father has pitied, and never a mother has kissed; 

They waited in shivering silence, whom we should have led to the 
day; 

But war was the choice of nations; behold ye the price ye pay. 


“Ours should it be to guide you; our hands should perform your 
will; 

The light of souls among us should burn as your beacons still; 

But we cry from the dusk of the ages; our lips are cold and gray; 

For war was the choice of nations. Behold ye the price ye pay.” 


Slowly the shadowy forms withdrew; there came, 
With grief-worn faces, hearts that nought could tame, 
Mothers of men. ‘Their song upflared like flame!— 


“‘Give back our sons! In name of this our land 
False-lipped ye called us, and we gave you men. 
Dullards of heavy brain and greedy hand, 
Give us our sons again! 


“Ye cannot call us cowards if ye would. 
Undaunted by a fray that shook the earth, 

Giving, ungrudging, mid the din we stood 
That gave a nation birth. 


“And marvel not, ye servile men and blind, 
Who, seeing many, look but on the few, 
If from the turmoil of to-day ye find 
That nation born anew. 


“Across the seas when clangorous war-bells ring, 

When, shamed, old earth in throes of conquest shakes, 
It is the mother’s flesh that feels the sting, 

The mother’s heart that breaks. 


“‘Glazed eyes that see at last the truth unveiled, 

Mute lips that shout their wrongs! With anguished breath 
We voice the vision of the heights ye scaled 

To unavailing death!” 


The vision passed; the sunbeams swept the bay; 
And on the waters gilding where she lay, 
Dismantled, still, the dreadnought caught the ray. 
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In June. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


All in the gentle month of June 
I gave my heart to love, 

And, lo, the earth was all in tune, 
And heaven was close above. 

I saw his face within the flower, 
I heard his word in air, 

I bowed me unto boundless Power, 
I rose where freemen fare. 


Far down the field and over hill 
The great Provider passed, 
The ripened wheat its gold did spill 
Within the valley vast; 
And near at home where toil must walk 
The fruited trees did blush, 
Innumerous rang the elfin talk 
Along the fallows*lush. 


Wild birds sang sweet in simple glee 
In hedge-bound shadowy lane, 
And where the sunshine shimmered free 
The bannered corn held reign; 
And on the landscape fair as fleet 
A holy peace there lay, 
For soil and sky did softly meet 
Where harvest crowned the day. 


All in the mellow month of June 
I gave my heart to love, 

The old earth sang its mystic tune, 
Low leaned the heaven above. 

I saw the toilers at their task, 
I saw the ruler’s will, 

And then J saw beneath the mask 
That God doth love us still. 


Robert Burns and the Songs of Scotland. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Robert Burns wrote many different kinds of poetry. 
Besides numerous purely descriptive pieces, he gave to 
the world elegies, ballads, odes, epistles in verse, satires, 
epigrams, and many poems which it is hard to classify. 
But his genius was pre-eminently lyric: above everything 
else he was a song-writer. His songs number more than 
two hundred, and nothing else that he wrote is so fine. 

Those who do not know the history of Scotland are 
apt to think of Scotch song as having been born with 
Burns. This is a great mistake. For hundreds of years 
Scotland had been rich in folk-songs, both words and 
music. Perhaps no country in the world was richer. 
The whole air, among the country people, was redolent 
with them. ‘The milkmaid sang as she milked the cows 
in the byre or the field, the housewife sang as she span, 
the weaver as she clashed her shuttle between the threads, 
the ploughman as he turned the furrow, the reaper as 
he cut down the ripe grain. 

In general it may be said that the airs were older then 
the words; indeed, many, if not most, of the tunes had 
had several sets of words, earlier and later. 

Into such an environment Robert Burns was born. ‘To 
such a heritage was he heir. He was no more the creator 
of Scotch song than was Shakespeare of the English drama 
or Homer of the Greek epic. Shakespeare found the drama 
in the hands of the English people, where it had been for 
centuries. He took it up, and carried it forward to a 
height which nobody had dreamed of, by impressing on it 
his splendid genius. Homer found poetical tales every- 
where among the people of Greece. He gathered up the 
best, remoulded them, passed them through the crucible 
of his own poet soul, and, lo! the world had an Iliad and 
an Odyssey. 

In the same way Burns, not created, but carried for- 
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ward, lifted up, crowned by his own incomparable genius 
the rich song products of Scotland. Many old songs he 
rewrote. Many which we think of as his have in them 
verses or lines of older songs; that is to say, part of the 
material is old, but the present completed form and the 
charm are his. Others are wholly new. What happened 
was that the stream of Scottish song which had been flowing 
for centuries rose to its flood in Burns. The plant which 
had been growing and blossoming for generations burst 
in him into such a splendor of bloom as it had never known 
before. Scotch song did not begin, but culminated in 
him; and its culmination was so glorious that it drew the 
eyes and awoke the admiration of the world. 

Another thing Burns did for Scotch song. He greatly 
purified it. We complain of him that not all the songs 
that come from his hands are as high, morally, as we could 
wish. Some of them praise strong drink. Here and there 
one deals with love in ways that are unworthy. For this 
we are tempted severely to condemn him. But wait! 
Let us see what is really the situation. As we have seen, 
the popular songs of Scotland were largely rewritten by 
Burns: did he leave them worse than he found them, 
or better? ‘The answer is clear. He left them not only 
vastly finer as literary productions than they were when 
they came into his hand, but he also left them greatly 
improved as a whole in moral quality. He purged away 
much of that Bacchanalian element which they contained 
in common with the popular songs of all lands in that 
age. He purged away very much of the unworthy love- 
element, the ribaldry and low morality. ‘This we should 
not forget. We may wish he had gone further in his good 
work. ‘The real wonder is that he went so far, when we 
remember the times in which he lived and the customs 
prevailing around him. Scotland should deal gently with 
Robert Burns. She should never forget how great a debt 
she owes him for morally improving and purifying the 
songs of her people, as well as for the generous, manly, and 
noble sentiments that breathe through his writings gen- 
erally. 

Nearly one hundred and seventeen years have passed 
since Burns closed hiS eyes for the last time on the Scot- 
land that he loved. When he died, many of his country- 
men did not quite know what to think of him. A great 
throng gathered at his funeral. Most that came loved 
him, and poured out sincere tears at his death. Unques- 
tionably he had a strong hold upon the affections of his 
neighbors and friends because of his great loving heart, 
and because of his abilities as a poet,—abilities which were 
bringing fame to the whole land. But his life had not 
been altogether regular, and he had written things which 
had put him out of favor with the more soundly orthodox 
and the stricter people of the Church. ‘These were dis- 
posed to draw their garments about them and stand aside. 
His fame had gone over Scotland and over England, 
and many men of the highest standing in literature had 
declared his writings, particularly his lyrics, to be wonder- 
ful for their brilliancy and their sweetness. And yet 
Scotland, as a whole, was not quite sure, as England was 
not, whether this new light which had risen with such 
splendor was to be enduring, or whether with a little time 


‘it would fade away. Was it a fixed star, or only a comet? 


This was the situation when the sod fell sadly upon all 
that was mortal of him who had sung with such rollicking 
glee of Tam’O’Shanter and with such tender pathos of 
Highland Mary. Now that time has rendered its ver- 
dict, how stands the matter? Does any one doubt any 
longer where Robert Burns belongs? ‘To-day nobody 
questions his place among the fixed stars of the world’s 
most gifted singers. Scotland accepts him to-day as 
incomparably her greatest poet. England confesses that 
she has no lyric poet that can be named beside him. 
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Scotchmen love him as they love their own kith and kin. 
All English-speaking peoples love him. His songs are 
translated into all civilized tongues, and wherever they 
go, they have marvellous power to awaken affection for the 
singer. My impression is that the birthday of no other 
poet, living or dead, is so widely celebrated. In every 
land where Scotchmen live (and what civilized country 
is without them?) the anniversary of Robert Burns is a 
great day. Monuments are springing up to him in all 
climes. And why not? ‘True, in his singing he had in 
mind only his beloved Scotland. But the human heart 
is one, and he sang so true to the Scotch heart that he 
found the heart of universal humanity. 
Orrawa, CANADA. 


The Inheritance of Acquired Character. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


From the standpoint of the wider aspects of the theory 
of evolution—political, industrial, social—there is no more 
important problem than that of the inheritance or trans- 
mission of acquired characteristics; and at the same 
time it is true that after a half-century of the most 
wonderful scientific activity that the world has ever seen 
there is no problem which is more remote from a definitely 
satisfactory settlement. To be sure, there are plenty 
of biologists to-day who are quite ready to declare that the 
problem has been solved unfavorably to the principle of 
inheritance. Accepted by Charles Darwin as one of the 
factors of organic evolution which required no argument 
in its support, and laid down by Herbert Spencer as one 
of the fundamental propositions of his stupendous philo- 
sophical system, this theory was first called into question 
by the Neo-Darwinians, of whom Weismann is the chief, 
with their’ extreme emphasis upon natural selection as 
the sole factor of the evolutionary process. This was 
followed by the famous controversy between Spencer 
and Weismann, of which it can only be said that neither 
of the two giants won a decisive victory. Upon the with- 
drawal of these champions from the lists, the battle re- 
mained suspended for a few years, save for the publication 
of Prof. Cope’s ‘Primary Factors of Organic Evolution” 
(1896), which was a mighty reinforcement of Spencer’s 
position; and then came a series of events which seemed 
to turn the scales definitely to the side of the Neo-Dar- 
winians. 


In 1901 Hugo de Vries announced his famous experi- 


ments with the evening primrose, and in 1906 published 
his great book ‘‘Species and Varieties,’ which gave defi- 
nite statement to his epoch-making theory of mutations. 
Involved in this statement was a theory of inheritance, 
based on the conception of “pangenes,” which left the 
traditional theory of inheritance of acquired characters 
unaccountable, and which De Vries, therefore, denied 
in toto. At about the same time came the curious redis- 
covery by Correns, T'schermak, and De Vries of the ex- 
periments in breeding plants conducted by Gregor Mendel 
of Brunn, the results of which had been published in 1860, 
and which had been promptly forgotten, if, indeed, they 
had ever been noticed. Few facts are more firmly es- 
tablished to-day, perhaps, than these first observed by 
Father Mendel; and few facts point more conclusively 
to the theories of development and heredity formulated 
by Weismann and De Vries. In 1902 appeared Weis- 
mann’s ‘‘ Evolution Theory,” in which the great Darwinian 
gave definite form to the doctrine for which he had been 
contending for so many years. In this work Prof. Weis- 
mann developed his theory of ids, idants, determinants 
and biophors, all leading to the basic principle of ‘‘the 
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continuity of the germ plasm’’; and by famous scientists 
the world around this book was accepted as a final refuta- 
tion of the whole Lamarckian idea of hereditary trans- 
mission. When Prof. Thomas’s great work on “Heredity,” 
with its endorsement of the Weismannian position ap- 
peared in 1909, it seemed but the writing of the “ Finis”’ 
to a tale that was told. ‘To-day it is not too much to 
say that while the majority of scientists are willing to 
admit that the question may still be regarded as open, 
yet most of these incline to the Darwinian as contrasted 
with the Lamarckian position. 

It is remarkable, however, that the champions of the 
theory of inheritance have never been willing to concede 
that theirs is a lost cause. Herbert Spencer clung to his 
original position to his dying day. Others have fought 
the fight as persistently, if not as conspicuously and ef- 
fectively; and at last the tide seems to be turning a bit 
in their favor. No development indeed in the science 
of our day is more astounding than the sudden renewal of 
the belief in the theory of the inheritance of acquired 
characters. The “lost cause” is being caught up on 
every hand, and expressed with all the passion of a new 
conviction. Thus within a year have appeared three, 
remarkable books in advocacy of this doctrine. First 
came Le Dantec’s ‘‘La Crise du Transformisme’”’ (1911) 
—untranslated so far as I know—which takes an attitude 
radically hostile to the Weismmannian conclusions. Next 
must be mentioned Eugenio Rignano’s ‘Upon the In- 
heritance of Acquired Characters” (1911), which, accord- 
ing to the translator, ‘suggests a mechanism whereby 
the inheritance of acquired characters may be effected.” 
And lastly is the book published within a few months by 
the most eminent of European biologists, Prof. Yoes De- 
lage, entitled ‘“’The Theories of Evolution.” ‘This work 
is frankly expository, and is characterized by thorough 
impartiality. But M. Delage is very clearly a Lamarck- 
ian, and records with satisfaction his belief that to-day 
“Tamarckianism is making great strides and is influencing 
even its professed opponents.” 

In view of this sudden renewal of the belief in the theory 
of inheritance of acquired characters it may be well to 
consider some of the reasons why, in the face of hostile 
experimenting and theorizing, this doctrine will not down. 

(1) In the first place the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters seems to be confirmed by the universal observation 
of mankind. It is one of these many doctrines which seem 
so much a part of the average common sense of humanity 
as to need no scientific verification. M. Delage lays great 
stress upon this point. ‘‘We observe every day,” he says, 
“that the parts of the body which are particularly active 
become more developed, and that, on the other hand, the 
organs which are seldom used become atrophied. ‘The 
strong muscles of a blacksmith’s arm, the ‘horny hands’ 
of a workingman, the small hands of individuals whose 
ancestors never did any manual labor, are familiar to 
everybody. In the animal kingdom the long legs of 
wading birds, the neck of the giraffe, the degeneration 
caused by disuse in cases of parasitism, the blindness of 
animals living in darkness, the atrophy of the whale’s 
forelimbs, are so many examples proving apparently that 
peculiarities determined by life conditions are hereditary.” 

It is this point of view which undoubtedly led Charles 
Darwin to accept the theory of hereditary transmission 
as one of the factors of evolution. For it must never be 
forgotten that Darwin, unlike the Neo-Darwinians who 
resemble the Neo-Pythagoreans, Neo-Platonists, Neo- 
Hegelians, and Neo-everything else in their distortion 
and exaggeration of the master’s teachings, was never 
willing to rest his whole case upon natural selection alone. 
On the contrary, the great naturalist declared again and 
again, in his “Origin of Species,” that he believed that 
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“changed habits produce an inherited effect, . . . and that 
with the increased use or disuse of parts has had a most 
marked influence.’ Indeed it is worth while noticing, 
in this regard, that this theory of heredity, interpreted 
in its broadest sense, was never seriously questioned by any 
biologist until the advent of Weismann. ‘There is of course 
no scientific weight to be attributed to this universal 
consensus of opinion, but it is a fact which must be re- 
garded as impressive. _ 

(2) In the second place_,the principle of natural selec- 
tion, which is adopted as the sole factor of organic evolu- 
tion by the typical anti-Lamarckians, does not explain 
all the phenomena which are involved in the long and com- 
plex process of development. ‘The principle, as first laid 
down by Darwin, may be supplemented by Weismann’s 
hypothesis*of germinal selection or De Vries’s postulate 
of discontinuous variations. It may be elaborated by 
the theory of geographical isolation, as in Moritz Wagner, 
or by the parallel theory of physiological isolation, as 
in Romanes. But still the principle does not explain. 
How did natural selection, for example, develop those 
organs of extreme complexity like the eye, which consists 
of numerous minute parts interrelated with one another 
in such fashion that each is dependent upon the perfect 
action of all the others for its proper functioning? How 
did natural selection.preserve those organs which are too 
unimportant or too useless to have played any decisive 
réle in the struggle for existence, or those organs which 
cannot render any service in this struggle until they have 
become fully developed? How did natural selection foster 
those subsidiary organs, like the muscles of the stag’s 
neck, upon which Spencer laid such emphasis, which have 
been dependent for their development upon their paral- 
lelism with other and vital organs,—in Spencer’s in- 
stance, the stag’s antlers? How can natural selection 
explain the progressive atrophy of organs, which through 
some accident have become useless, as, for example, the 
femoral bone of the whale, cited by Spencer in his con- 
troversy with Weismann? Here are some of the ques- 
tions which natural selection cannot answer, in spite of 
the elaborate and ingenious devisings of men like Weis- 
mann, but can easily be answered if natural selection be 
supplemented by the Lamarckian hypothesis. This is 
the point which Herbert Spencer drove home with telling 
effect in his long battle against the Neo-Darwinians. 
Indeed, I believe that it is not too much to say that it is 
just here that we find Spencer’s chief contribution to 
biology. 

(3) Thirdly, is it not the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters which chiefly gives to natural selection the material 
upon which to work? Darwin, as we know, based his 
theory mainly on what he called the gradual accumulation 
of continuous or step-by-step innate variations. It was 
plain that this provided meagre material for the action 
of natural selection, and thus do we have another reason 
for Darwin’s recognition of acquired characters. ‘The 
necessity for this recognition was diminished, however, 
if not totally abolished, by De Vries’s discovery of muta- 
tions. This at once greatly increased the material im- 
mediately available for natural selection. But suppose 
that we grant all that can be said in this direction for con- 
tinuous and discontinuous variations. Do these two 
phenomena together serve to explain the infinite extent 
and complexity of the present organic world? Is it pos- 
sible to believe that the myriad forms of life have all 
developed from an original protoplasmic cell, with nothing 
to further the process but the natural selection of chance 
variations, continuous or discontinuous, as the case might 
be? Can any one actually contend that this mighty 
work could have been achieved, with nothing that has 
been acquired by one generation passed on by inheritance 
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to the next? The mere statement of this proposition 
would seem to constitute its own best refutation. Weis- 
mann’s theory means simply that the original life-cell 
contained, packed away within its minute body, all the 
immeasurably varied and infinitely complex forms which 
have peopled the earth from the beginning, and that these 
have been slowly unfolded from age to age by the process 
of fortuitous variation, as a juggler takes an amazing 
series of articles from a borrowed hat. Max Nordau is 
correct when he says, in the July (1912) number of the 
Hibbert Journal: ‘“‘Weismann’s theory is not a scien- 
tific hypothesis, but mysticism of the worst kind. It 
was not as a biologist but as a dreamer and dogmatizing 
visionary that Weismann conceived it, and it has no more 
foundation, and ought to have nomore authority, than one 
of the amusing fancies of H. G. Wells in ‘The War of the 
Worlds’ or in ‘The Time Machine.’” 

(4) In the fourth place the theory of the inheritance 
of acquired characters is backed by the most impressive 
argument which can be offered in support of a scientific 
generalization of the hypothetical type; namely, that it 
is the easiest, simplest, and most satisfactory explanation 
which can be offered of a multitude of obvious facts. 
This is the argument for the theory of ether, and for the 
atoms and ions of the new chemistry. ‘This, in the last 
analysis, is the justification of the whole great theory of 
evolution,—that it gathers together into an ordered sys- 
tem a mass of heterogeneous facts from the realms of 
geology, paleontology, embryology, biology, psychology, 
etc., and explains them naturally. So it is with the 
Lamarckian theory of inheritance. It is a perfectly sim- 
ple explanation of myriad facts which cannot be other- 
wise explained without the help, as M. Delage puts it, 
“of elaborate systems, auxiliary hypotheses, or logical 
subterfuges.”” One has only to study the bewildering 
complications of the Weismannian theory of descent, and 
survey the extraordinary imaginings which he is forced 
to devise in order to explain satisfactorily the evolu- 
tionary process without the postulate of inheritance, and 
then compare this system with the perfectly lucid prin- 
ciples of Spencer, to see what is here implied. 

(5) But if acquired characters are inherited, why cannot 
some concrete instances of such inheritance be cited? 
Evolution is still going on; generation is passing into 
generation right here before our very face and eyes; hun- 
dreds of scientists in laboratory and field are studying 
every step of the process! Why cannot you point to some 
specific illustration of inheritance, if it is actually taking 
place, as you contend? Here in such questions as these 
do we have the last refuge of the Weismannian. 

To this challenge two answers may be given. In the 
first place, it can never be hoped, owing to the very nature 
of the phenomena involved, that anything but the scan- 
tiest evidence of inheritance can be formulated. Herbert 
Spencer made this clear once for all in a significant passage 
in his master-work, “The Principles of Biology’’: 
“Changes produced in the sizes of parts by changes in 
their amount of action are mostly unobtrusive. A muscle 
which has increased in bulk, unless the alteration is ex- 
treme, passes without remark. Such nervous develop- 
ments as are possible, in the course of a single life, cannot 
be seen externally. And, if the changes of structure worked 
in individuals by changes in their habits are thus difficult 
to trace, still more difficult to trace must be the trans- 
mission of them.” 

In the second place evidence, though scanty it must be 
admitted, has been produced and must be accepted for 
what it is worth. ‘Thus we have Ferroniére’s experiments 
with the tubiflex in fresh and salt water; Kellogg’s, Bell’s, 
and Pictet’s experiments with the feeding of the larve 
of silkworms; Fisher’s experiments with butterflies; 
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and, most impressive of all, Cunningham’s experiments 
with flounders and soles, and Hyatt’s with cephalopods. 
Indeed, M. Delage, in his recent book, devotes an entire 
chapter, twenty-six pages long, to the discussion of what 
he calls “Observations and Experiments.” Of course 
the consistent Neo-Darwinians accept none of these ex- 
amples, and have their especial alternative explanation to 
fit every instance offered. But Delage’s comment upon 
their attitude would seem to be straight to the point: 
“Every time the transmission of an acquired character 
has been demonstrated, the systematic opponents of the 
transmission theory have declared that this character 
was not truly an acquired character. The only cases 
they accept as evidence are those in which the transmission 
of a character cannot be proved and in which the character 
might be considered as innate.” 

Such are some of the more important considerations 
in this perplexing field. I suppose that, in spite of the 
persuasive character of these arguments, the truly scien- 
tific mind at present will agree with Prof. Thomson, in 
his statement in his recent hand-book on ‘“‘ Evolution,” 
that the problem is ‘‘an open one.’”’ But it would really 
seem as though a great realignment on this question were 
to-day impending in the world of science. In any case 
the Lamarckian position is far from being “‘a lost cause,”’ 
as it was almost universally believed to be a half decade 
ago. As the most important matter now awaiting solution 
in the evolutionary field, and as a principle having very 
immediate bearing upon moral and social problems of 
vital significance, this question may well command the 
most careful and devoted attention. 

New York City. 


On Weather. 


Buckle, in his ‘History of Civilization,’ proposes to 
show that human character and performance are entirely 
an affair of physical conditions. He resolves the whole 
thing into an affair of climate, soil, food; in short, into 
one of material environment. But the mysteries of the 
human soul are not quite so easily disposed of. How comes 
it, for instance, that Greece, which, for a given period, 
culminating in the time of Pericles, produced an output 
of genius, which, considering its population, has been 
unparalleled in the world’s history, has done nothing 
comparable or even considerable since? Yet the same 
sun has been shining on Greece as in the time of A’schylus 
and Phidias: there has been little or no difference in tem- 
perature, in soil or food. A modern French writer attrib- 
utes the gayety of France, the cheerfulness of its outlook 
on life, to its sunny climate. It is the gloomy north, 
with its fogs and clouds, that is responsible for the dismal 
theologies, for the severe, forbidding moralities that have 
held sway in those sunless realms. ‘The writer here seems 
to forget that Calvin was a Frenchman. He might have 
remembered, too, that the Augustinian theology, with its 
terrific outlook on human destiny, was a product, not of 
the north, but of the sunny south. 

When we talk of climate, of weather, as the makers of 
character, we have to take account of a factor which 
Buckle, and similar writers, never properly appreciated, 
—this, namely, that the soul has a weather of its own; 
that there beat upon it tides of influence, waves of force, 
that come from a sphere beyond our meteorology. The 
nature of man stands open not simply to the winds that 
sweep Atlantic and Pacific, but to currents that have a 
deeper, a more mystical origin; and we can never under- 
stand our world’s history, nor our neighbor, nor ourselves, 
until we have realized this. We live in two climates, 
that of the material and that of the spiritual. The 
supremely helpful point for us here is that, while our com- 
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mand of the physical elements is so feeble, we have, for 
that other weather, so potent a control in ourselves. 
We cannot, at command, change a north-easter; but we 
can change the wind that moves upon our thought and 
feeling. ‘To the degree in which we secure and exercise 
that control we become free of the world and of circum- 
stance. We can act here—and much more readily— 
as we act with our climate. Every day in our homes we 
create an artificial weather. When the storm beats out- 
side, we come indoors, kindle our fire, turn on the light, 
and illuminate the room. What is this we have done? 
In the midst of the outer gloom we have produced sun- 
shine, real sunshine, not the less that for myriads of years 
it has been bottled up in coal beds, stored there. Our fire 
is the shining of the sun, its shining away back in distant 
ages, and now rescued once more for our enjoying. It is 
exactly thus that the instructed soul manages its weather. 
When the time outside is one of storm and stress, it lights 
its fire, it falls back upon treasured reserves of warmth and 
light that have been steadily accumulating, reserved for 
this use. The fuel is ample. We can, if we choose, 
light the fire of remembrance; live ourselves back again 
into happy scenes of old times; call up pictures of the 
world’s beauty that our travels have stored up for us,— 
southern seas, snow-capped tmountains, historic cities. 
We can think again of old affections, of the love that has 
been offered us, of services that we have rendered and 
received. Above all, we can lift our thought clean away 
from the temporal, into the vast, glorious spaces of the 
eternal. 

Here again the soul’s weather is a replica, on a heightened 
scale, of that which the body encounters. Remember 
that our physical weather consists always of two things, 
a variant and aconstant. On the one side there are winds 
and clouds that are constantly changing, whose move- 
ments we can only imperfectly predict. But there is 
another factor that is constant. Beyond the clouds 
shines the sun. ‘The sun, it is true, is a time element with 
its own mutations. But for us humans, in our little span, 
it is as though it belonged to eternity. Its heat and light 
come to us in an unbroken, practically changeless stream. 
A little more, and it would burn us to cinders: a little less, 
and the earth were a frozen corpse. But it keeps exactly 
within its limits, and so we live and thrive. And of the 
soul’s weather we have the same story. When we have 
found God, we have reached our constant. Let the winds 
of circumstance rave and roar: let the clouds hang at their 
darkest and heaviest. Beyond them all lies our fixed 
point, lies the centre of our spirit’s light and heat. In 
that centre we find our warmth, our rest, in Him in whom 
is no variableness nor shadow of turning. 

The way to improve our inward weather is to keep 
moving upward. Once in Switzerland, on the slopes of 
the Jura, westarted climbing. Overhead the clouds hung 
heavily: there was nothing to break the sombreness of 
the outlook. We toiled upward, through dense pine for- 
ests, upward, and into the cloud. By and by we found 
the cloud thinning, resolving itself into flying, eddying 
wisps of vapor. Another moment, and we were beyond, 
above it, spectators of one of the most wonderful scenes 
the world could offer. Away to the right stretched the 
cloud, its upper surface a vision of gorgeous coloring, 
Beyond it, rising out of it, as though belonging to another 
world, stretched the mighty chain of snow-clad Alps, a 
hundred miles of them, Mont Blanc crowning the whole; 
while above was the unclouded blue of heaven and the sun 
shining in his strength. That is a spectacle, a reality, 
always there for those who can reach it. Down below, 
on this damp earth, in our drab cities,” our fog-bound 
coasts, we toil and struggle on, stumbling in the darkness, 
oblivious of the sun. But our vision here is only a dis- 
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torted glimpse of the whole reality. ‘The cloud is simply 
of the earth, earthly. At most it is an affair of a mile 
or so. It is a garment that wraps our mortality; a half- 
light, with all the uses of a half-light; a creator of faith, 
of courage, of patience, of resignation. But it is only a 
bit of the whole, and, as the soul climbs higher, it be- 
comes ever more assured of that fact; ever more assured 
of the upper surface; ever more assured of that glorious 
realm beyond, where the vision is ofithe heavens and of 
God.—The London Christian World. 


My Prayer. 


BY JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


I fear not, Lord, the scornful word 
Of blind and angry men. 

For thy dear sake I gladly take 
The cross of shame again. 


I only fear I may not hear 
Thy stern and swift command; 
Or, hearing thee confusedly, 
May fail to understand. 


I do not pray, O Lord, this day, 
For honor, ease, or fame; 

I do not seek that men shall speak 
With eager praise my name. 


I only plead that I may heed 
Each whisper of thy breath; 
And, heeding, find the way designed, 
\ To serve thee until death. 


In Lilac Time. 


“The world is fairest when lilacs bloom!” ‘That line 
is the burden of a rondel by the very most minor poet 
of my acquaintance, who wrote it on his knee, after 
breakfast, out of doors, by the little Casino in Central 
Park, years ago, when there was a flash of romance over 
everything; and the shadowy arcades there seemed as 
if they might lead into fairyland, whichever way one 
turned. Lilac-time always brings back that same feeling; 
and those who do not discern the infinite possibilities 
of beauty and poetry in the world now must have some- 
thing radically wrong with themselves. 

Saturday afternoon we went out to visit one of the 
most justly famous parks in the world, where a great 
university is showing what can be done to acclimatize 
trees and shrubs of every sort, with an eye as much to 
beauty as to science. A wide, winding path sweeps up 
the hill, and on either side of it every imaginable variety 
of lilacs is planted,—deep purple, wine-red, all the shades 
of lavender; somewhere gray mixes with blue so that the 
resultant tint is indescribable, and huge masses of white 
blossoms to crown all. Above is a steep, grassy slope, 
and at the top of that a little lilac hedge, older than the 
lilacs that are planted by the walk below, not so sym- 
metrical, but, if possible, even more splendid with the 
glorious wealth of flowers. ‘The odor is even more delight- 
ful than the color, if that is possible. Some Frenchman 
says, ‘A flower without perfume is like a beautiful woman 
without piety”’; and I would rather have the smallest, 
poorest blossom, which pours out its soul in fragrance, 
than the ample magnificence of some tropical flowers, 
which are soulless. 

If only lilacs lasted forever! But perhaps that very 
transitoriness, which marks one blessed week in all the 
year as lilac-time, makes us more keenly sensitive to 
their beauty. Done in glass, after the fashion of the 
famous museum at Harvard, they are interesting, but 
they leave one cold. I defy even a Positivist (if there 
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are any of that tribe left!) not to poetize when he breathes 
such air as that of the Lilac Walk. ‘When last in the 
garden bloomed,” how that first line of Whitman’s 
threnody lingers in mind! By the time this is printed, 
lilacs will be past once more. Eheu fugaces labuntur 
anni!—The Living Church. 


Sea and Shore. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


The Bark of Hope sets sail on the Sea of Life, whither- 
away? . 

There are those who tell us thatthe happy isles of the 
blest lie just over the horizon’s rim. With all sail set we 
make the great adventure. But the sea is wide, there 
are storms by the way, and ever the golden goal of our 
dream recedes in the distance. Storms come upon us 
by the way, and we put into port for succor and advice. 
On and on we sail, buffeting the waves, casting anchor 
where we may, but bravely beating our passage into the 
unknown. Ships pass us, and we give hail and farewell. 
Still the haven of rest comes not near, and at last the 
light grows dim and then dimmer, until darkness comes 
upon us, bearing onward still over the vast ocean of the 
unfulfilled. 

Have they told us truly, they who would have us live 
by faith alone? For conviction comes not to the inquir- 
ing minds with the added years. Faith to these is but 
a glorified hope. We do not know what lies beyond. 
The “‘shapes that swim’ under the waters of sleep, we 
do not know. ‘The shore line of life fades forever. But 
the stars of truth, those harbor lights of heaven, are 
aflame above us; and we may laugh at wind and wave, 
for they light all lands and shine into every heart. 

This is a beautiful creed which requires no written 
words. ’Tis not enough to tell us of the hereafter. Life 
is not eternal preparation. It is rather infinite being. 
We are not to wait and hope, or even trust. We are to 
labor and live and love. The Presence is not yonder, 
but here! Appreciation is joy, aspiration is rest, now is 
forever. Try not to tell thy fellow-man the way, for the 
way is sure and the road is safe. 

The greatest fact in nature is purpose. In the centre 
of motion is unending calm. We are not to be in some 
other sphere, we are potentially all things in this. No 
need, then, to write religious sign-posts along the high- 
ways; each travels his own road, and all lead to the 
same goal. We need not formulate belief into word and 
phrase. Consciousness cannot escape from itself. To 
know man is to know God. Escape from the abiding, 
there is none. Enough there is and for all. The soul 
that dwells in the spiritual cannot miss the light that 
leads. Help thou thy brother with the heart that feels, 
the eye that sees. 

There is no sea without its strands: follow the shore 
line, and all lands will come to thee. Plant thy feet 
upon fact, it is the rock of ages. As thou dost believe 
thyself to be, so also believe that God is. Religion is not 
a cure-all formula; morality is not what men command; 
worship is not obeisance to imposed authority. Religion 
is acceptance and embracement of the divine within and 
without; morality is living in accord with nature’s laws; 
worship is song and service by and through the liberty 
of love. They harm us most who hold us out of the 
immanent blessedness trying to show us the way to ever- 
lasting life. The creed is written equally in birth and 
growth and death. Out of the Purpose gleams the 
Presence. 

Let us, then, not seek afar that which is near. ‘The 
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Book of Life is open for him to read who will. We turn 
a leaf every day, each has its lesson, and it is for each 
to learn in his own language. ‘There is no creed or 
cross save that which is written in the divine edict of the 
Soul and Over-soul. Deny the divine in all things, and all 
other creeds shrivel like the curled ribbons of burned 
parchment on which they are inscribed. Ignorance is 
sin, hate is crime, and love is the leal. Sea and shore 
are separate never. 


Che Anniversaries. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


The Sunday School Society completes to-day the first 
year of its history under the new arrangement. When, 
one year ago, we voted, after an animated and able de- 
bate, to ratify the proposed agreement whereby the ex- 
ecutive functions of our Society should be transferred to 
the American Unitarian Association, we knew that we 
were at the parting of the ways. .We had faith to believe, 
however, that on the whole the proposed change prom- 
ised well. Anxious, but not apprehensive, hoping for 
the best and determined that that best should be achieved, 
we made the adventure. We come back at the close of 
this first year to report that our highest hopes have been 
realized, that the experiment has been successful in the 
highest degree. Be it our glad privilege to testify that 
the American Unitarian Association has fulfilled its part 
of the contract, not only to the letter, but in the fulness 
of the spirit. We have not been restrained in our zeal, 
hindered in our plans, or burdened with anxieties regard- 
ing support. 

We are now able to realize more clearly than was pos- 
sible a year ago all that the change signifies. To those 
of us who had struggled through succeeding years with 
the financial difficulties of the Sunday School Society 
and had been pained to see its most important work lan- 
guish for lack of adequate support, the one thought upper- 
most at the time was that by this arrangement our bur- 
dens would be rolled from our shoulders so that at last 
our real work might be done. All this has been fully 
realized. It has become more and more clear with the 
passing days that the two problems which the Sunday 
School Society had undertaken to solve and had found 
insoluble in connection were possible of solution by 
this division of labor. With minds freed from anxiety 
we have been able to plan, with untroubled hearts we have 
dreamed dreams, and with full command of time we have 
been able to address ourselves to our proper task. 

An immediate gain of the highest importance coming 
from this co-operative arrangement was the possibility 
of enlarging our working force. What one executive 
officer had tried in vain to do in previous years was now 
taken up by coadjutors, who brought zeal, special ap- 
titudes, and fresh points of view into the work. Prof. 
Edwin D. Starbuck joined our forces on the first day of 
September and Rev. Florence Buck on the first day of 
October. Very soon the three executive officers of the 
department discovered their relative places in the enter- 
prise, and, each contributing some definite strength, have 
worked in absolute harmony, and so have more than 
trebled the amount that any one alone could have done. 

So many tasks awaited our hands, so many ways of 
usefulness have opened before us, that we have at no 
time been able to feel that we have overtaken the possi- 
bilities of the situation. Our work, however, has fallen 
under several heads which it may be well to point out. 
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I. The missionary activities which have character- 
ized recent years are carried on now by three field officers 
instead of one. So far as possible, without detriment 
to the work as a whole, all three have been in the field, 
visiting our churches, preaching, addressing, and study- 
ing Sunday-schools, holding teachers’ meetings, and 
speaking before Alliances and other groups of interested 
workers. ‘These journeyings have extended from Canada 
to Florida and Texas, and from the District of Columbia 
to Oklahoma and Kansas. Dr. Starbuck has spoken 
105 times in eight States, Miss Buck ror times in seven 
States, and the secretary of the Department 144 times 
in twenty States, the total making 350 addresses in twenty- 
three States, and involving travels totalling about twenty 
thousand miles. In these visits two main objects are . 
kept constantly in view. One of these is to bring inspira- 
tion and co-operative support to local workers. Some- 
times the presence of a general officer from headquarters 
furnishes the necessary stimulus, resulting in increased 
interest and zeal. Oftener, perhaps, the visitor has been 
able to stir up the minds of parents and supporters and 
bring to the aid of the Sunday-school workers the latent 
energies of the parish. Reports that have reached us 
of schools whose average attendance has increased from 
ten to fifty present, and whose interest has correspond- 
ingly gained soon after such a visit, lead us to believe 
that these activities are distinctly helpful. 

The second purpose has been to co-operate with minis- 
ters, teachers, and parents by suggesting methods of 
conducting the school or of teaching, calling attention 
to books that are especially helpful to those entrusted with 
the care of children, and consulting about the many and 
perplexing problems which constantly arise and demand 
sympathetic counsel. 

Our staff also has been active in the work of teacher 
training. A course of normal instruction was given in 
connection with the ‘Tuckerman School through the au- 
tumn months in which all three members of the office 
staff took part, Dr. Starbuck continuing as a lecturer 
in the School for a longer period. ‘The attendance at these 
normal sessions ranged from 30 to 65, and testimony to 
the value of the help given was abundant. Dr. Starbuck 
has also been local lecturer in the Meadville Theological 
School for a fortnight, lecturing twice daily. We co- 
operated during last summer, as in the past, in the con- 
duct of teacher-training institutes at Meadville, Pa., 
at the Isles of Shoals, and at the Weirs, in New Hamp- 
shire. In the addresses thu; given, covering problems 
of psychology and the method of instruction, and deal- 
ing with the materials used in teaching, suggestions and 
inspiration must have been given that will result in more 
efficient service in many schools. Plans for this particu- 
lar kind of work are developing, and it is expected that the 
next year will see a much greater activity in this line than 
the past has furnished. 

II. Another interest of the year now closed has been the 
publication of certain helps toward a better understand- 
ing and a more skilful performance of our work. ‘Three 
bulletins have appeared: The first, by the president of 
the Sunday School Society, treats of “The Organization 
of the School for Better Instruction” and is intended not 
only to convey certain ideas about grading, but to serve 
as a practical guide to the use of our publications. The 
second, by Prof. Starbuck, is entitled ‘‘Religious Educa- 
tion in the New World-View.”’ It serves to give workers 
a clearer view of the meaning of their tasks. The third 
is by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, and is entitled ‘The Edu- 
cation of our Boys and Girls.” It shows what parents 
and teachers of the liberal faith can do without hesitation 
in guiding the religious development of their young people. 
Other bulletins are in preparation, the intention being 
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that each one shall deal with some specific problem 
and offer definite help to those who have need. ‘These 
bulletins are for free distribution. 

Recognizing the importance of the right kind of cards 
and certificates for Sunday-school work, we have also 
undertaken the preparation of such material. In this 
enterprise we are fortunate to have the active and sym- 
pathetic co-operation of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Sunday School Association. Several joint sessions have 
been held and some have already been agreed upon. 
Our first joint effort was the preparation of the so-called 
“Standard of Excellence for Sunday Schools.’’ Copies 
of this have been sent to all Unitarian Sunday schools in 
the United States and Canada, and to all Universalist 
Sunday schools in Massachusetts. The initial purpose 
of the ‘‘Standard”’ is to promote a friendly rivalry among 
our schools in the comparison of points of recognized ex- 
cellence. In addition to this, and of greater importance, 
is the purpose of suggesting to the schools possible features 
which make for effective organization and teaching. In 
the leaflet which was prepared there is, first, a list of ten 
such suggestions, every one of which might, without 
difficulty, be adopted by practically every school. It 
is none the less true that many of our schoois do not have 
all these features. The second list in the leaflet offers 
five suggestions not so easily carried out, but all making 
for more efficient religious education. ‘There is, finally, 
a list of eight recommendations, a sort of counsel of per- 
fection for schools that are able to reach a fairly high 
standard in the art of instruction. The response to this 
effort has been larger than was expected, and the effect 
upon our schools has been both pronounced and beneficial. 
In many instances workers have had their attention called 
in this way to possibilities to which they had not been alert, 
and changes for the better have been made in many in- 
stances. 

We have taken up, also, the preparation of cards, 
certificates, and other appliances for the cradle-roll and 
for promotion from class to class within the school. In 
looking over the material that has been prepared for this 
work in other churches, it has been painfully evident 
that in many instances those who have chosen the forms, 
and especially the quotations used, have been actuated 
more by a desire to preserve ancient phrases than to con- 
form to the nature and needs of the child. It is to be 
hoped that such material as we shall issue will help to 
commend;this beautiful work to our people. For the 
Home Department, also, suitable cards and certificates 
are being prepared. In most parishes are those who can- 
not attend the school, perhaps shut-ins who cannot reach 
any of the privileges offered by the church, who would 
be greatly helped by being brought into vital contact 
with its work. ‘To these the Home Department comes 
as a blessing. It is our thought, also, thus to enlist 
parents in the lessons of ,their children and promote that 
home co-operation without which the best work of the 
school falls far below what it ought to be. To prepare 
simple yet effective invitations, cards, and certificates 
for these various enterprises is a task at once difficult 
and important. We believe that we are making distinct 
progress in this line. It is our purpose to go on until 
we shall have developed material for use in all the depart- 
ments and by all the officers of the school, so that our 
workers will be able to get from their denominational 
headquarters those supplies which hitherto they have 
been ordering from other sources, and to have those sup- 
plies of such a nature that they will contribute toward 
the promotion of a right religious education. 

Ill. Astilllarger task awaits our hands in the improve- 
ment of the lesson helps which have been prepared in past 
years and which we now publish. Our Society has many 
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such manuals. Some of these have ceased to be as useful 
as they once were, through the passing of time and chang- 
ing of conditions. Others are still recognized among us, 
and, we are happy to add, among religious educators 
of other denominations, as of great value. All of these 
manuals need additional teaching material, such as pictures, 
maps, suggestive questions, and references to illustrations. 
In seeking such material we asked the co-operation of 
our ministers and school workers. A large number re- 
sponded with helpful suggestions. This material is being 
tabulated and promises to show many ways in which we 
can improve our books. This task alone would be enough 
to, occupy the entire office staff during the coming year, 
if not for a longer period. But it is well worth doing. 
Even though our present publications are in time to be 
superseded by others, we should not permit them to 
become merely evidences of past work until we have done 
what we can to make them as good as we can. 

It has been suggested that, beginning with next Septem- 
ber, we issue from headquarters a monthly magazine de- 
voted to the teacher’s use. In such a periodical a variety 
of helps for teachers and parents might be included. If 
this scheme proves feasible, it ought to add much to the 
efficiency of our schools and provide that which we have 
vainly sought in other ways,—a means of direct commu- 
nication between the office force and the teachers of our 
schools who are doing the actual work. 

IV. Again, and in some ways above all else, there is 
another task that has occupied our time and attention 
during the past year and that promises to take a large 
portion of our energy in the future. This is the prepara- 
tion of a new set of lesson-manuals that will comprise 
a scheme of religious education that will conform as 
closely as possible to the best methods in teaching and the 
fullest knowledge of child development. ‘This, it will be 
seen, is a repetition of the effort that resulted in the pub- 
lication of the Beacon Series. So rapidly has the new 
day in religious education come upon us that the brief 
period since that Series was projected covers a large part 
of it. The committee that prepared the Beacon Series 
was a band of pioneers. They should be ever remembered 
as such and given that honor which is due those who see 
the dawning light and move toward it. During these 
few years, however, so much material has been gathered 
that it is possible to look beyond what was then achieved 
and to make at least preliminary plans for a new series 
that will at once be more comprehensive in scope and more 
direct in its appeal. So large is this work, so extensive 
the material that must be gathered as assimilated, that, 
with the other activities of the year, our staff has so far 
been able to take only the initial steps. We have suc- 
ceeded, however, in gathering much material, and we begin 
to get a fairly clear perception of the main lines along 
which such a series should be constructed. If we do not 
know as yet what the books are to be and still less who 
will prepare them, we may at least know their ultimate 
purpose and thereby prejudge their possible character. 
Our present task is to prepare our minds for the nobler 
and larger conception of religious education to which we 
must arise if we are by such means to take and hold a 
leading place in the religious world. 

There are, let us say, three possible ideals according 
to which such a system of religious education may be 
constructed. ‘The first is the one we have inherited from 
our Christian ancestors. It is that the purpose in religious 
education is to familiarize the young with the Bible. 
To make our pupils know that book so that they can turn 
its pages intelligently, knowing where to find stories, 
parables, histories, poems, prophecies, and all high pre- 
cepts, is, indeed, a procedure we not only should not, but 
cannot, outgrow. We might conceivably abandon it, but 
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we can never outgrow it. No better material is anywhere 
to be found. But what we need to see with all clearness 
is that knowledge about the Bible, however valuable in 
itself, is distinctly not the goal in religious education. 
Bible study is not an end, it is a means to an end. The 
real end to be gained is the moral and spiritual develop- 
ment of human souls. In that development Bible study 
furnishes our best means. But it does not furnish our 
only means, and if in the pursuance of the real end we 
find times and situations in which other material can more 
profitably be used, we should use that other material freely 
and without apology. That is what Jesus did,—the 
sower, the mustard seed, the leaven, the hen and chickens, 
the clouds and the loving heart of parents, he gathered 
from extra-scriptural sources. If at any time the real 
children before us need a lesson from American life in the 
twentieth century, it is not only allowable to give it, we 
may go further and say that it would be a sin not to 
give it. Let us not, then, as some seem inclined to do, 
judge either the lessons we have already issued or those 
we are yet to issue by the amount of scripture they teach, 
but only by the quality of life, by the sensitiveness of soul 
that would logically follow their use. 

Another test that is sometimes applied to the school 
of the church is that of noting the number of young people 
who pass from training in one to membership in the other. 
This is a better test than the one we have been considering. 
If our schools really develop souls, the church is almost 
sure to gain in membership from that training. And it 
is highly important that this result should follow. ‘To 
take the little child at birth into the church’s fellowship 
by admitting him to the cradle-roll, to promote him 
thence to the kindergarten department of the school, 
and, as the years pass, to promote him from class to class 
and from department to department, until he graduates 
with honor from the senior class into the church, is the 
true course to follow. Our schools—rather let us say 
our churches—should be so organized that this will be 
the normal procedure, the last step as easily and as surely 
taken as the first. 

The third ideal toward which we should move has al- 
ready been indicated: it is the moral and spiritual develop- 
ment of our young people, so teaching them, so guiding 
them, that they shall become Christ-like men and women. 
There is no higher goal than that. No one can become more, 
no man can do more, neither human society nor heaven 
itself could ask more than that. That the Bible will 
furnish the best material for instruction in such a pro- 
cedure is probably true. That the developing character 
will find its best opportunity and its fitting home in the 
church is also probable. But let us habituate ourselves 
to look beyond, or rather through, these partial stages 
to the ultimate goal. Only so can we plan wisely a new 
course of lessons. Only so can we judge aright any course 
of study. Only so can we make all agencies bend to the 
common end of all education, all religion, all life. 

Here, then, is the one supreme test of the efficiency of 
a school, or of the value of a course of study; namely, 
that it carries developing lives safely over the succeeding. 
points of danger, and that it develops in them a Christ- 
like character. ‘The teacher who said, “I would rather 
my pupils should fail in every examination upon the Bible 
than to have them fail once in high moral courage or in 
courtesy,’’ had the right ideal. 

That this is no new thought among us will be evident 
from a few sentences which I take the liberty of quoting 
from an address delivered in 1905 by Rev. Richard Boyn- 
ton of Buffalo. “Not the implanting of a specified 
lesson,” he says, “but the unfolding of the moral and re- 
ligious nature in the child, is the whole aim of Sunday- 
school teaching. .. . What we are there for, first and last, 
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is to direct, by whatever means happens to seem best to 
us, the growth of developing souls. ... The problem is 
to find what the souls of the children can feed on for their 
best and most perfect nutrition.... The real aim,’”’ he 
continues, ‘‘is the furnishing of the child with moral and 
religious resources with which to meet the varied exigen- 
cies of life.”’ 

Nor do we stop with so recent an utterance as this. 
In 1837 Rev. William Ellery Channing delivered a ser- 
mon before this Unitarian Sunday School Society, in which 
he set forth with marvellous provision the principles of 
religious education. ‘The great end is,” he says, ‘‘to 
awaken the soul of the pupil, to bring his understanding, 
conscience, and heart into earnest, vigorous action on 
religious and moral truth, to excite and cherish in him the 
spiritual life.’ Once more he says, “The great end in 
religious instruction is, not to stamp our minds irresistibly 
on the young, but to stir up their own; not to make them 
see with our eyes, but to look inquiringly and steadily 
with their own; not to give them a definite amount of 
knowledge, but to inspire a fervent love of truth; not to 
burden the memory, but to quicken and strengthen the 
power of thought; not to impose religion upon them, 
but to awaken the conscience, the moral discernment, 
so that they may discern and approve for themselves 
what is everlastingly good and right.” 

These, then, are our tasks, and these our ideals. Who 
is sufficient for these things? Who? Weare, if by “we” 
is meant all who are involved, and if these are consecrated 
to the task,—office staff and the Council of Religious 
Education; ministers, officers, teachers, and parents; 
the children, too, and they who dedicate their generous 
youth,—all these working earnestly, working patiently, 
working together! Together, with God. 


Spiritual Life. 


If thou desire beyond measure the things that are 
present, thou shalt lose those which are heavenly and 
eternal. Thomas 4 Kempis. 


& 


In the material, in the mental, and in the spiritual 
world, it is a truth of truths that he that loveth his life 
loseth it, and that self-forgetfulness is a prerequisite of 
a true possession of self —H. C. Trumbull, D.D. 


ad 


How many times we have to put out the light of self- 
seeking, earthly ambition, and false pride of position, in 
order to look upward, and in the clear, still air to know 
whither God’s lights are leading us and what God will 
have us to do!—Rev. W. H. P. Faunce. 


a 


Let us learn that we can never be lonely or forsaken 
in this life. Shall they who have gone before forget us? 
Shall they love us less because they now have power to 
love us more? If we forget them not, shall they not 
remember us with God? No trial, then, can isolate us, 
no sorrow can cut us off from the communion of saints.— 
Cardinal Manning. e 

The doubts of God’s goodness, whence are they? 
Rarely from the weary and overburdened, from those 
broken in the practical service of grief and toil, but from 
theoretic students at ease in their closets of meditation, 
treated themselves most gently by that legislation of 
the universe which.they criticise with a melancholy so 
profound.— James Martineau. 
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Prof. Benoyendra Nath Sen. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Not a few readers of the Christian Register 
will remember with pleasure Prof. Sen, a 
Brahmo-Somaj leader and an honored mem- 
ber of the Faculty of the Presidency College 
of the University of Calcutta, who spent 
two or three months in America in 1905. 
All who came into personal contact with the 
winning personality of Prof. Sen or heard any 
of his impressive sermons or addresses will re- 
gret to learn of his death. Not only are all 
the Brahmo papers coming from India full of 
loving tributes to his worth, but other Indian 
periodicals, native and English, Hindu and 
Christian, speak of him in high terms as a 
scholar, educator, and religious reformer and 
teacher. He was one of the three most dis- 
tinguished representatives of the Brahmo- 
Somaj who have ever visited this country, 
the other two being Mr. Mozoomdar and Prin- 
cipal Maitra. He was a nephew of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the great religious reformer and 
leader to whom, with Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
the Brahmo-Somaj owes its existence. 

In the year mentioned above Prof. Sen was 
sent by the Brahmo-Somaj as its representa- 
tive to the International Congress of Liberal 
Religions held in Geneva, Switzerland. At 
the close of the Congress he proceeded to 
England and America, to form the acquain- 
tance of Unitarians in both countries, and to 
study religious and educational conditions. 
In America he spent some weeks in Meadville, 
and delivered there a series of notable lect- 
ures. He was particularly desirous of becom- 
ing acquainted with the spirit and the work 
of the Meadville Theological School, because 
he was the secretary of the General Brahmo- 
Somaj Committee in India, who had charge 
of the selection of young men to be sent for 
study both to Meadville and to Manchester 
College (the Unitarian theological school) 
in Oxford, England. 

After leaving Meadville, he spent a week 
with me in Toronto, Canada. I look back 
to it as one of the memorable weeks of my life. 
I had formed his acquaintance some years 
before in Calcutta, and anticipated with great 
interest hiscoming. On his arrival he entered 
at once into the ways of the home with as 
much naturalness, simplicity, and sympathy, 
as if he had always been one of us, and brought 
with him a spirit of serenity, quietness, and 
peace which seemed like a benediction, and 
which led again and again and again, in the 
most natural and inevitable ways, into long, 
quiet, earnest, delightful, never-to-be-for- 
gotten talks on the deepest and highest 
themes of the spiritual life,—talks of that 
rare kind that mark epochs in one’s spiritual 
experience. On Sunday he preached and 
lectured in my church, giving in the morning 
a most uplifting sermon and in the evening 
telling the story of the Brahmo-Somaj. 
During the week he gave a masterly address 
before the Philosophical Society of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, on “ Present-day Currents 
of Religious Thought in India,’ and at a 
luncheon tendered him by the president and 
faculty of the university, he delivered an- 
other address, not less able, on “Indian 
Educational Problems.” 

After leaving Toronto, he went East. 
There he spent a few weeks, preaching and 
lecturing in Boston, Cambridge, and else- 
where, and then sailed for England. 

* 
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I shall never forget one of his utterances 
at Niagara Falls, where he was deeply im- 
pressed with the grandeur of the scene. “I 
see,” he said, ‘“‘that you in America erect 
dynamos and power-houses here: we in India 
would build temples of worship.” 
= Prof. Sen died at a very early age, being 
yet under forty-six; but he had attained 
eminence in several directions. In 1909 he was 
chosen president of the All-India Theistic 
Conference. In his university he held a high 
place, not only as a teacher and scholar, but 
as a member of the Senate. The Indian 
Mirror says of him: ‘He was one of the 
most gifted sons that his country has pro- 
duced. He filled a large place in the educa- 
tional world of Bengal, and was well known 
as one of the most popular professors, who 
made a place for himself in the hearts of his 
students by his unrivalled powers of lucid ex- 
position, his noble and beautiful character, 
and his burning devotion to religion.” 

Prof. Sen belonged to what is known as the 
New Dispensation branch of the Brahmo- 
Somaj; but he was too broad-minded to be 
a sectarian, and his influence was always 
given in support of efforts to secure the 
greatest possible harmony and co-operation 
between the different branches. One of 
his most striking lectures was on ‘‘ World 
Vision,’’ and few men had so truly a world 
vision as he. In this lecture he showed how, 
in the East, the ideal is to see the universe 
in God, while the ideal in the West is to 
realize God through the universe: he urged 
that the men of the Brahmo-Somaj should 
strive to realize both ideals. He held in 
high respect and houor all the great religious 
teachers and all the great historic relig- 
ions of mankind, yet, like his distinguished 
uncle, he felt peculiar love and reverence for 
Christianity and Christ. I need hardly add 
that the form of Christianity which most 
commended itself to his judgment was 
Unitarianism: with Liberal Christians he 
was in warmest possible sympathy. We 
may well think of his death as the passing of 
a devout, gifted, and noble member of our 
own household of faith. 


The Public Lecture System of New 
York. 


In 1888 the Board of Education was “‘au- 
thorized and empowered to provide for the 
employment of competent lecturers on the 
natural sciences and kindred subjects in the 
public schools in the evenings, for the benefit 
of workingmen and working women.”’ 

In the twenty-four years that have since 
elapsed, this great university of the people 
has widened in scope and increased in useful- 
ness. During the present year, at the 175 
lecture centres, the attendance has aggre- 
gated 1,200,000 persons. It annually attracts 
twice as many persons as the opera and as 
many as the Metropolitan Museum. ‘There 
isno cultural agency in the city that compares 
with it in the breadth of its democratic appeal. 
The “movies” and the cheap vaudeville do 
not get all the people. In larger and larger 
numbers they flock (not because they must, 
but because they wish to) to-be instructed and 
entertained in a wholesome and stimulating 
way. New York may be proud of many 
things, but of nothing more justly than its 
public lecture system, the model and the ad- 
miration of the world. 
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The success of the system has been largely 
due to the continuity and intelligence of its 
management. At the beginning the board 
fortunately secured the services of Dr. Henry 
M. Leipziger, a man of zeal and imagination. 
Happily he has been allowed practically a free 
hand in his work. No man of the present 
generation has done an educational work 
more concretely beneficial. A pioneer in a 
new field, he has seen his early labors come 
torichfruition. ‘Tall and beautiful is the mon- 
ument he has builded,—a monument every 
stone of which emphasizes and illustrates true 
values. It is not always men with names 
that appear the most often in print that do 
the really great work. It is proper to felici- 
tate the public on-having among its servants 
men of high idealism who value their places 
not for their material rewards, but because 
they furnish opportunities to do things that 
are worth while—The New York Globe. 


Literature, 


Tse Fitness oF THE ENVIRONMENT. An 
Inquiry into the Biological Significance of the 
Properties of Matter. By lawrence J. 
Henderson. New York: ‘The Macmillan 
Company.—Prof. Henderson of Harvard 
University has produced a book of immense 
significance in respect to scientific method, 
and in respect to the conclusions which a 
religious philosopher may be permitted to 
draw. It is a scientific demonstration from 
physics and chemistry that the natural 
environment is the best possible environment 
for organic mechanisms, or, more broadly, 
“the properties of matter and the course of 
cosmic evolution are seen to be intimately 
related to the structure of the living being 
and to its activities.” In a word, this elab- 
orate technical demonstration of the fitness 
of the environment comes to the conclusion 
that ‘‘the universe in its very essence is 
bigcentric.” For Prof. Henderson the re- 
sults are twofold. In the first place he 
argues with great force that as cosmic evo- 
lution for physical science is pure mechanism 
and yet results in fitness, so mechanism must 
be sufficient for the biologist. He therefore 
opposes as superfluous the vitalistic explana- 
tions of life by Driesch and Bergson. In a 
biocentric world such special theories for 
special cases of adaptation are not needed. 
In the second place, having established his 
principle of a mechanistic world, Prof. 
Henderson concedes that we may transcend 
natural science in order to account for the 
fitness for life which belongs to the very con- 
stitution of the world and which antedated 
the coming of life. The interpretation made 
possible is that.design and purpose are factors 
in the result, as the necessary and pre- 
established associate of mechanism. The 
extraordinary interest of this remarkable 
book for the theologian needs no elucidation. 


PatcHworK ComEpy. By Humfrey Jor- 
dan. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. net.—The toils of a blackmailer fur- 
nish the central point in this novel. His 
ingenuity in contriving traps for the unwary 
and his resourcefulness in ways of wicked- 
ness produce nerve-racking situations, which 
give opportunity also for revelations of char- 
acter in the more agreeable ’ participants 
in the interplay of incidents and emotions. 
The red-haired heroine holds her own through 
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most entangling complications, and yet the 
love-story has the merit of simplicity in the 
midst of its apparent hindrances. ‘This is a 
typical English novel in point of social 
interest and professional style. 


Magazines. 


‘There is no magazine published in America 
from which the seeker after knowledge can 
get a better view of modern orthodoxy than 
the Bibliotheca Sacra now in its eighty-fifth 
year. The reasons for not accepting the 
conclusions of the higher criticism are from 
time to time set forth with all the exceptions 
well illustrated. All that can be said against 
the evidence for the great antiquity of man 
is also stated with ample illustration. The 
main doctrines of the historic creeds find now, 
as always, in some of the writers in the Biblio- 
theca their ablest defenders. No student 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 

You have done a large work in an interesting way, giving 
to teachers as well as to scholars much yaluable material 
for thought and conference.— Clara Bancroft Beatley, Chair- 
man Committee on Education, Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, Mass. 20 cents each. For sale by W. B. Clarke 
Co., 26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. - 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND _ SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
consid how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Brates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, a4 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions a special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to are in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, = or 8 as these ese aeepcaie to co gee es a 
pable of a tanec tment’ e poetic ani 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 

, While the music to -which:they are wedded is 
t tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a i 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services 


Ht 


is Stace Ac liee of thoes ell be 
duction is most gratifying. ist of these wi 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of s a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a ul examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:-— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most cy noes mig of the music is what it should be in 
a book for chil ,—brightness.”” 
rom Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 
the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
ui: this country, or where, 
am to congratulation.” 
Badger, in the Unitarian-— _ 
wrought-out work of definite use- 

ag been the good fortune of the liberal 
...+ It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
most excellent collectio: 


ed in 


iss 
so far as I know.... I 


m of service, with a gen- 


rare ‘ 
Cope, General Secretary Religious 


is a book consisting apparently 
songs which le without loss 

ee er aerate ifeact breach of veracity, 

ively printed.... Iam 

of the book in my own 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: 60 cents each, postpaid. 
eee ae” gar enioeatceeeeetreonia, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
372 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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of doctrine can afford to neglect it if he would 
know what he is “up against”? when he ac- 
cepts the liberal doctrines that are now 
sweeping through all churches and all com- 
munions. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for June Booker 
T. Washington writes on ‘‘’T'he Negro and the 
Labor Unions,” and Elizabeth C. Billings 
contributes another of her sprightly economic 
studies, entitled “Brains and Buying.” Rev. 
George A. Gordon writes on ‘Reasonable 
Hopes of American Religion” and discusses 
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the question from a different standpoint 
than that of Canon Barry’s recent paper on 
“The Religion of America.’’ Perhaps the 
most striking single contribution to this issue 
is a long poem by Arturo M. Giovannitti, 
entitled ‘The Cage.” This poem is not 
only remarkable on account of the doctrine 
it preaches, but contains several passages of 
unusual strength and beauty. Havelock Ellis, 
Zephine Humphrey, and Fannie Stearns Davis 
contribute essays; and {short stories are by 
Zona Gale, Katherine P. Girling, and Vir- 
ginia Baker. 
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NY LIFE 


A BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS, HIS WIFE 


SAMUEL JUNE Barrows, a typical American, born in poverty on New York’s old East 
Side, errand boy in a printing press factory at nine, teaching himself shorthand after hours 
on the piers by the East River, secretary to the great war secretary of state in the troublous 
days of the early reconstruction period, newspaper correspondent with Custer on the plains 
during the seventies, divinity student at Harvard in a period of stirring theological contro- 
versy, pastor of the historic old First Church at Dorchester and for sixteen years editor of 
the official weekly of the Unitarian denomination, Congressman at the time of the Spanish 
War, secretary of the New York Prison Association during the last ten years of his life, and 
at his death president of the International Prison Congress, an indefatigable student of 
literature and music, a tireless traveller, a valiant worker for prison reform, international 


peace, religious and social liberty. 


Such was the man whose intimate story is recorded by the wife who for almost half a 


century shared his life and work. 


It is not only a biography of extraordinary interest, but a record of close personal rela- 
tions with men of many countries during nearly fifty years of increasing and thoughtful 


activity in bringing about the good life. 


That, to him, was a sunny life. 


$1.62 SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


105ZEAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 


POSTPAID 
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Che Bome. 
The Three Gifts. 


When the fays send a baby from Fairyland, 

They tuck three things in his tight-shut hand; 

I can’t see them, neither can you, 

But Nursey says it is perfectly true. 

There’s a box of Patience, a bottle of Tears, 

And a nice mixed package of Hopes and Fears. 

The bottle of Tears very soon runs dry, 

For you don’t need Tears when you’ve grown up high. 

Of course, there’s a lot of Hopes and Fears, 

For they’ve got to last a good many years. 

But there’s most of the Patience, far and away, 

For you’ve got to use Patience every day. 
—Josephine Van Tassel, in Litlle Folks. 


Winifred in the Desert. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


ET 

The next day, being very fine and quite 
mild, the entire school was given a half holi- 
day, and preparations for a picnic were started 
soon after breakfast. Winifred, much to her 
disgust, was given charge of the little ones. 
True, another teacher, Miss Barton, shared 
the responsibility, but Miss Barton did not 
interest Winifred. She was an ardent Indian 
missionary, and her affection for the queer 
little dark things puzzled Winifred, and even 
repelled her. 

So she was bored again! She wearied of 
the walk, beautiful as the scenery was. She 
wearied of the fire-building and water boiling 
and—but no! She did not weary of the out- 
of-door meal! That was delightful. 

Just as it was growing rather later and 
darker than Miss Barton had realized, the 
order for “‘rank’’ was shouted, called, and 
even whistled! The girls came pouring 
round the teachers, while Hist-ko, Katie, and 
two more elder ones hurriedly gathered up 
the dishes and remnants of food, and stamped 
out with the utmost care, as by law required, 
the last spark of the fire they had kindled. 

Miss Barton and Miss Perry counted the 
children, calling the roll quickly. 

“Present, present, present,’’ answered the 
elder girls, and ‘‘Pezant, pezant,’’ was the 
reply of the little ones. No one was lost, and 
they were just starting on the homeward 
walk, when Hist-ko gave a great start, and 
looked about her with wide eyes. Then she 
ran to Miss Barton and took her aside. 

Winifred saw that Miss Barton gave a 
start, too, also that Miss Perry and Miss 
Dutton joined her, and that Miss Perry began 
to tremble. 

“Don’t be silly, we’ve not time to look after 
you,’’ said Miss Barton, sharply. ‘Send 
the leaders to me.” 

Hist-ko bounded to the head of the line, 
and the two girls who were leading it ran back 
to Miss Barton. Hist-ko, on her own ac- 
count, gave command fof silence, and Wini- 
fred knew a sudden thrill. The silence, the 
hush, after the gay chatter, the darkening 
sky, the mournful sighing of the wind among 
the trees,—this was living! She was not 
afraid, she liked her sensations! 

The “‘leaders,”’ Intiss and Maria, flashed 
past her to their places, and led the line 
down into the bush below the caribou trail. 
The children followed. Miss Barton hurried 
along the line, effecting swift changes. In 
an incredibly short space of time she had 
rearranged the line. It had started out with 
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the taller girls in front, the little ones at the 
rear. Winifred was amazed when she saw 
that a little girl had been paired with a big. 
This left her for a moment with Miss Perry. 

“Ts it a bear?’”’ she asked, in an excited 
whisper. 

Miss Perry replied, her teeth chattering :— 

“Y-yes—Hist-ko thinks so, and her father 
was a hunter. But it couldn’t be a grizzly 
—it cou’’— 

A crash in the brush behind her caused the 
last word to end ina scream. Winifred put 
her hand quickly over Miss Perry’s mouth 
and silenced her. ‘Then she dragged her after 
the children, who were hurrying, tumbling, 
scurrying down the slope, the bigger girls 
almost carrying the small ones. To Wini- 
fred’s relief—for her pulses were quickening, 
too—the brush suddenly ceased—they entered 
an open space. Below them gleamed the 
steel lines of the railway track. 

Once on, they flew along, in a quick, march- 
ing step, all together. Unless the bear faced 
the dangers of the man-made road (which 
they rarely do), the little party was safe. 
But they lost no moment, speeding along until 
the track was bordered by the river, far down 
on the one side, and by sheer wall of granite, 
eighty feet high, on the other. Miss Barton 
called a halt. 

“We're not out of the wood yet,” she said 
to Miss Dutton, who was quite cool and col- 
lected. ‘‘We’re two miles from home, and 
the Hope trestle isn’t very far off. What 
about the trains?” 

There was a hurried council, at which 
Hist-ko and Maria assisted. The passenger 
was not due for two hours, but freights were 
likely to “happen along” at any moment. 

“Keep in the order you’re in now,” com- 
manded Miss Barton. ‘‘ Walk in silence, and 
listen for the whistle. The moment you hear 
it, step off the track, and keep to the right 
side of it. Single file, when you step off. 
Miss Perry, you’re no good at all. Just take 
care of yourself! Miss Lane’’— 

Winifred, glowing with pleasure, stepped 
up to her. The uninteresting woman who 
had bored her had suddenly become a com- 
manding officer she admired! 

“Yes, Miss Barton,’ she 
Barton looked at her. 

“‘Scared?”’ she asked, with a smile. ‘No, 
Isee you’re not. Keep with the last six pairs; 
walk up and down by them; keep their spirits 
up! When the train whistle is heard, get 
them into single file.”’ 

Winifred stepped to the section assigned. 
Miss Barton called,— 

“Forward, march!”’ 

On they went. At intervals the teacher 
called a halt, and every one listened with 
strained attention for any whistle that might 
break the silence of the night; for it was 
night now, and the stars came twinkling 
into view, one by one. 

‘Forward, march!”’ rang out Miss Barton’s 
clear and cheery voice, and the line resumed 
its journeying. 

At last they reached the dreaded ‘‘ Hope 
Trestles.’’ It was about the tenth of a mile 
long, and the beams of wood were sufficiently 
wide apart to need a long stride for the bigger 
girls, while for the little ones walking was 
out of the qustion! They must each be car- 
ried. 

Miss Barton’s able generalship once more 
roused Winifred’s admiration. 

“ Hist-ko, Katie, Maria, Gena,’’ she called. 


said. Miss 
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The four girls left their places and ran to 
her. 

“You and Miss Perry go over first, with 
Daisy, Jennie, and Liza. Listen once more.” 

They all held their breath. The night was 
clear, the wind had dropped. Not a sound 
save the faintest rustle of the leaves could be 
heard, and the rushing of the river at their 
feet. The Cascade Peaks, silent and majestic 
in the light of the rising moon, seemed listen- 
ing with them. Winifred held Gena’s little 
dark hand, and waited for the next command. 

“No train could reach us under ten minutes 
now,” decided Miss Barton. ‘Forward, 
just you.” 

Miss Perry, shame-faced, but too eager 
for safety to protest, let Hist-ko lead her over 
the trestles. Miss Barton organized another 
party under Miss Dutton and sent them after 


the first. Again that breathless listening, 
and again that rewarding silence. Once over 
the trestles, they would be safe. "There was 


plenty of room on either side the track for 
a single file. 

“Now, Bea, take Ma-kwat-ko,” urged 
Miss Barton, making up the third section. 

Bea, a big, heavily built, but intelligent 
girl, turned to Ma-kwat-ko, but the child 
shrank away from her. 

Miss Barton gave Bea another charge. 
Winifred essayed a remonstrance. 

“You think it best to give in to her?”’ she 
asked. 

“Well, if she began struggling in the middle 
of the trestles, I don’t know what poor Bea 
would do” replied Miss Barton. “Listen 
—what’s that?”’ 

They stook still. Borne on the still even- 
ing air was the distant whistle of a locomotive. 

“Tt will be here in ten minutes” said Miss 
Barton, her face very white now. ‘‘Get them 
off the tracks at the next whistle. ‘‘Oh, if 
they’re in time!’’ 

She turned to the dark forms that seemed to 
be moving with such dreadful slowness along 
tke trestle. 

The Indian children stood very still, well 
off the track. Miss Barton heard once a 
stifled sob, and went quickly to comfort the 
child whose terror was overcoming her. A 
panic just then among the few who remained 
would be terrible! 

The second whistle blew, loudly and fright- 
fully near. And still the dark objects, dimly 
seen in very pale moonlight, dotted the 
trestles at irregular intervals. 

But just as Winifred’s heart began throb- 
bing in a new, horrible way, nearly choking 
her,—not for any danger she was in, but for 
those ahead, the cheering “Coo—ee” of 
the first party announced the trestle safely 
passed for them, and a few moments later a 
second cry made Miss Barton draw a deep 
breath of thankful relief. 

But behind them another and less com- 
forting sound grew increasingly in volume 
and menace. The thundering rush of the 
heavily laden freight came at just the wrong 
moment. No cry from the end of the trestle 
could be heard, even if it had been uttered. 
Had the third party reached safety? It was 
impossible to know. ‘The suspense was terri- 
ble! 

Just as the train came snorting upon them, 
Ma-kwat-ko pulled her hand from Alice’s, 
who had seized the child rather roughly, but 
with good intent. Ma-kwat-ko stumbled 
forward towards the track. Alice came after 
her—then retreated in terror. Winifred, a 
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few paces away, quieting a whimpering baby 
of six, saw what was happening. She 
bounded to Ma-kwat-ko. But the child, 
facing her as an enemy, ran forward, stum- 
bled over the trestle, and rolled down into the 
gaping pit beneath it! 

What horrors, what dangers might lurk 
there Winifred did not know. She plunged 
after Ma-kwat-ko, and rolled down a steeply 
sloping surface, slippery with dry moss, coat- 
ing the granite formation of the cut. 

Over her the train was rushing with a 
noise that made her think she knew what 
noise was for the first time in her life! Then 
she stopped rolling, and found herself on a 
kind of ledge, still of moss-covered granite, on 
which a little dark object was lying very 
still. 

Winifred, deafened and confused by the 
shaking of the earth around her and the cata- 
ract-like roaring above, had to drive and dis- 
cipline her senses to their duty. She felt 
inclined to go to sleep and worry over 
nothing! 

But common sense told her that, if she did 
that, her chance of reascending to the upper 
earth was slight. There might be water 
under the ledge on which she rested. She 
knelt down and caught Ma-kwat-ko’s hand. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

The little hand was warm and soft. The 
little fingers clung to hers, and love was born 
in an instant from that eloquent touch! 
The clasp was eloquent, indeed! It told of 
fear and hope and confidence in her help. 
It even hinted at contrition! 

Winifred lifted Ma-kwat-ko very cau- 
tiously—for a slip meant unknown peril—to 
her arms. She herself was kneeling, and her 
action brought the child’s face on a level with 
herown. Ma-kwat-ko threw her arms around 
the young teacher’s neck, and rested her head 
on the shoulder that seemed so safe and com- 
forting a place! Against her own heart 
Winifred felt the frightened throbbing of the 
child’s. All her own fear went in a flash. 
She was only aware of a will and a power 
to protect. 

Above the thundering went on. The 
earth on which she knelt Shook from its force. 
On and on it went, till the time when she 
had not so knelt and listened and clasped 
Ma-kwat-ko to her heart seemed to belong 
to some dim and half-forgotten age, now past 
forever! 


No! It ceased, or, rather, it died away to 
a low rumble. Then came Miss Barton’s 
voice,— 


“Miss Lane!”’ 

Winifred called back :— 

“Safe, and Ma-kwat-ko, too. 
we get up?” 

“T’ll send back Pung and a rope ladder. 
Can you manage, or shall I come down?”’ 

“We're all right,”’ was Winifred’s reply. 

However, a couple of the section men, on a 
hand car, came along at that moment, and 
they brought Winifred and Ma-kwat-ko up 
very simply. One man held his comrade’s 
heels, and the comrade leaned over the trestle 
with his arms down. Into those strong arms 
Winifred put the child, who was taken by 
Miss Barton. Then she was herself drawn 
up, almost as easily. 

While, she stood staggering on the bank, 
breathing in the fresh evening air, Ma-kwat- 
ko turned from Miss Barton, and held out 
her arms to Winifred, who smiled at her and 
took her back to the close clasp that had done 
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so much for both. Then they two travelled 
royally home on the hand-car! 


Miss Scott’s quiet but hearty and approvy- 
ing welcome had been uttered; the pleasant 
and unusually sumptuous supper had been 
disposed of; Winifred had sat by Ma-kwat- 
ko’s bed till the child slept calmly. But the 
evening’s work for her was not quite over. 
She ran down to the kitchen in quest of Pung. 

“Get that telegram off when you go to the 
village,’ she said. 

The telegram ran as follows:— 

“Take no notice of my letter. 
here. Winifred.” 


Very happy 


Two Pink Rose-bushes. 


~ My pink rose-bush is going to be planted 
right here where folks can see it,’’ said Amy, 
showing a sunny place on the lawn, that was 
easy to see from the street. ‘‘I want people 
to say, ‘Look at that lovely rose,’ as they go 
by.” 

“Ym afraid I can’t plant mine where folks 
can see,’”’ said Bess, soberly. ‘‘We have such 
a teenty-weeny lawn, and it’s so crowded 
now.” 

“Well, it doesn’t make much difference, 
for you’ve planned to cut off all your flow- 
ers,” said Amy. ‘“‘You said you would send 
one to Jennie Gay, and one to Grandma Cur- 
tis, and one to that lame boy back of our 
house, and—I can’t remember who all, so 
your bush won't have anything on it ever.” 

“YT don’t suppose it will,’ said Bess. 
“There’s so many folks who need pink roses 
that maybe there won’t be enough to go 
around.” 

“Your roses will do only one person good 
while mine will make lots of folks happy,” 
said Amy. “I’m so anxious to hear what 
they’ll say when they see the lovely flowers. 
Mamma says the book told about these bushes 
and said they were big and sweet and pink.” 

“Ym so glad!” cried Bess, jumping up 
and down. “I guess Grandma Curtis never 
saw a big, sweet, pink rose. Won’t she be 
surprised?’”’ 

When the rain and the sunshine had done 
their work, the dainty pink buds began to ap- 
pear on the sturdy rose-bushes. The two 
little girls could hardly eat or sleep for watch- 
ing the wonderful plants. They carefully 
watered them in dry weather and put coarse 
grass about the roots to protect them when 
it was too hot, so that it was no wonder the 
plants did their best to send out pretty buds. 

“For me?” cried poor old Grandma Cur- 
tis when the first fine rose was laid on her 
lap. “This is the most beautiful flower 1 
ever saw. Dearie, will you put it in a glass 
of water where I can see it all day?” 

The next rose went to Jennie, and the next 
to the lame boy, and every time a rose opened 
there was somebody to give it to. The poor 
bush went the entire summer looking almost 
as bare as it did in spring, though it always 
had pretty green leaves. 

“Your rose-bush hasn’t anything on it 
either?’’ said Amy one day in August when 
she happened to see the bare rose-bush in 
Bess’s yard. ‘‘Mine hasn’t bloomed for a 
long time.” 

“Mine has bloomed all summer!” cried 
Bess in surprise. ‘“‘I took a big rose to Aunt 
Letty only yesterday.” 

“You did! I haven’t had a rose for weeks 
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and weeks. And I took such good care of 
mine. Let’s ask Mr. Anderson about it.” 
And what do you think Mr. Anderson 
said? He told the little girls that roses must 
be cut if one expects more roses. ‘‘Amy did 
the wrong thing with her plant in saving the 
flowers, while Bess had roses all summer to 
give away. It is very much like giving away 
happiness,”’ said the old gentleman. ‘‘The 
more we give, the more we have, and Bess 
will have roses till frost comes.’’—Hilda 
Richmond, in Sunday School Times. 


The Queen of Holland. 


When the queen of Holland was younger, 
she was noted for her outspoken frankness. 
When she was told of the atrocities of the 
Duke of Alva and of the cruel policy of the 
Spanish kings toward her country, she became 
indignant, and exclaimed, ‘‘I am very angry, 
and after that the king of Spain must never 
expect that I shall invite him to my court.” 

The queen’s frankness has sometimes 
caused her to regret her words. For instance, 
on one occasion she was sitting to the painter, 
Josselin de Jonge, when she exclaimed to her 
mother in French, ‘‘ Mother, this everlasting 
painter will bore me to death!” After a few 
moments the painter stopped, and in the best 
of French said, “That will do for to-day.” 

When asked by the Prince of Wales during 
her visit to England how she liked the English 
people, she replied that she was astonished 
at their being so nice and amiable. ‘I should 
never have thought it’ from the specimens I 
have seen in Holland,’—a remark that is 
said to have amused the prince greatly. 


A Wonderful Cow. 


A little four-year-old was taken on a visit 
to grandma in the country. ‘There, for the 
first time, he had a near view of a cow. He 
would stand and look on while the man 
milked, and ask all manner of questions. In 
this way he learned that the long, crooked 
branches on the cow’s head were called horns. 
Now the little fellow knew of only one kind 
of horn; and a few days after obtaining this 
information, hearing a strange kind of bellow- 
ing noise in the yard, he ran out to/ascertain 
its cause. Ina few minutes he returned, with 
wonder and delight depicted on his counte- 
nance, exclaiming: ‘Mamma, mamma! ,Oh, 
do come out here! :jThe cow’s blowing her 
horns!”— Watchman. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
paessance. temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 

n. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children, 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work, 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Peesipent, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
Cuzex, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs, Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall. 
PARKER B, FIELD, Gem. Szc., 279 Tremont St, 
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Quietism. 


We plot and contrive 

To keep the world alive 

By thought and deed: we demand 
To take it out of God’s hand, 
Would the stars spoil 

If we did not toil? 

Must the woods decay 

Tf we kept away? 

Must man equip the suns 
With tedious orisons 

As he sole guardian were 
And the gods would not stir 
Save he gave them start? 


Lord, in my little heart 
I hold nor measure nor means; 
Roll thou sun and star 
On orbits regular; 
Send thou all light and love, 
Be thou beneath and above; 
If aught must intervene, 
Be thou that soul between. 
I can afford to take 
All that thy thought may make; 
I nor rave nor strive, 
Thou only art alive, 
Whatever end is mine, 
And I shall grow divine 
When in thyself I see 
My immortality. 
—John Tunis. 


The Anniversaries. 


The Business Sessions of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


The eighty-eighth annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association was held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Tuesday, May 20, 
1913. The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., and 
the devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
Frank A. Powell of Manchester, N.H. 

The president named the following com- 
mittees: Committee on Credentials: Frank 
B. Thayer, William Channing Clapp, Law- 
rence G. Brooks, N. C. Nash, Jr., H. M. 
Holmes; Committee on Business: Hon. 
John D. Long, Massachusetts; Hon. James 
W. Lyford, New Hampshire; Mr. Henry B. 
Sawyer, Massachusetts; Rev. Charles E. 
Park, Massachusetts; Mr. Edward Aborn, 
New Jersey; Miss Ida Slade, New York; Mr. 
William Shillaber, New York; Rev. Albert R. 
Vail, Illinois; Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, Mich- 
igan; Mr. Charles H. Pear, Massachusetts; 
Mr. Harry W. Clark, Massachusetts; Mr. 
Edward S. Read, Virginia; Committee on 
Ballots: H. H. Saunderson, Massachusetts; 
C. A. Wing, New Hampshire; Leif Huseby, 
New Jersey; Hosmer McKoon, Maine; A. H. 
Coar, Massachusetts; H. H. Burch, Ohio; 
P. Lyndon, Vermont; Charles Brooks, Illi- 
nois. 

One resolution was then introduced and 
referred, without debate, to the Business 
Committee. 

The secretary, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, then 
read his annual report, printed in the Christian 
Register, May 22. 

Addresses illustrating the work of the Asso- 
ciation in the Central West and in the Cana- 
dian North-west were made by Rev. Horace 
Westwood of Winnipeg, Man., Rev. H. H. 
Burch of Youngstown, and Rev. T. H. Mar- 
shall of Dayton, Ohio. 

The treasurer, Mr. H. M. Williams, pre- 
sented his: report in print, and called for 
pledges of financial aid for the work at 


Winnipeg and Dayton. 
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Responses were 
made by Rev. Messrs. Crothers, Boynton, 
Stebbins, Holmes, Frothingham, and others. 

As the hour was late, the president omitted 
the delivery of his annual address, and the 
Association took a recess until 2.30. 

The afternoon session opened with an 
address, ‘‘Our Opportunity in the South,” 
by Rev. F. M. McHale of Greensboro, Fla. 

The Nominating Committee reported 
through its chairman. 


Hon. Harvey H. Baker. In pursuance 
to your resolve, your Nominating Committee 
has prepared an official ballot for this meeting. 
The ballot is an old-fashioned one, to be cast 
without marking, except as you wish to 
vary from the names that are printed on it. 
However, in the vote for directors, in order 
to have your vote count, you must scratch 
out one name, because there are seven can- 
didates and six vacancies. There were six 
persons receiving a majority of the votes 
on the preliminary ballot. These names go 
on to the final ballot under Section 4 of the 
rules. One person was nominated by peti- 
tion. Under Section 5 his name must also 
appear upon the printed ballot. If you wish 
to vote for some person whose name is not 
printed on the ballot, then all you need do is 
to stick on the ballot the name of the person 
you wish to vote for or cross out a name on 
the ballot and write beneath the name of the 
person you wish to vote for, remembering, 
however, when you come to the directors, 
that, if you wish to vote for some person 
whose name is not on the ballot, you must 
scratch out not merely one name, but two 
names, in order to have your ballot of any 
effect. 


Judge Baker then read the names upon the 
printed ballot, and added :-— 

“Tt has been the custom heretofore for 
the Nominating Committee to present a 
ballot with the directors sectionalized as 
the vice-presidents have been. That ap- 
pears to your present committee to be con- 
trary to the rules you have established. It 
is the duty of the Nominating Committee on 
the preliminary ballot to sectionalize the 
directors, and it must make its nominations 
on the preliminary ballot from the sections; 
but on the final ballot you are at liberty to 
disregard sectional lines. Furthermore, you 
are this year under no restrictions as to voting 
for women. You must have three women 
on your board. You have them already in 
those who do not come up for re-election this 
year, and you are perfectly free to vote for 
whom you please as directors.” 

Mr. Saunderson, chairman of the Ballot 
Committee, asked for instructions as to the 
rights of a person who was both a life member 
and a delegate in regard to voting. The 
president stated in reply that such a person 
was legally entitled to two votes, but must 
write his or her name on the ballot. In reply 
to a question from a delegate the president 
stated that the same course should be fol- 
lowed if the same person was a delegate from 
two parishes. 

Further discussion enstied on the mode of 
procedure, after which the committee pro- 
ceeded to collect the ballots. 

During the balloting the chairman of the 
Balloting Committee stated that various 
members had, through a misunderstanding, 
written their names on the ballot, although 
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they were entitled to but one vote. After 
some discussion Mr. Prescott moved that 
the ballot be declared invalid, and new bal- 
lots be distributed. A motion to lay this 
motion on the table was made and lost. Mr. 
Prescott’s motion was put to vote and lost. 

After further remarks the president stated 
that it seemed improbable that more than 
a negligible quantity of ballots had been 
signed under a misapprehension. A point 
of order was raised that any motion was out 
of order while the ballot was in progress. 
The chair ruled the point of order well taken, 
and the ballot was declared closed. 

While the committee were counting the 
ballots, addresses were made on ‘‘ Our Oppor- 
tunity in the South,” by Rev. Julian R. Pen- 
nington of Norfolk, Va., and Rev. Maxwell 
Savage of Louisville, Ky. 

The Business Committee presented its re- 
port through its chairman, Hon. John D. 
Long :— 

“Mr. President, only one resolution was 
referred to the Business Committee. The 
committee have modified that by making it 
more concise, and recommended its adoption 
in this form:— 


“ Resolved, That the president appoint a commission of 
five persons to examine and report on the status of the 
American Unitarian Association as to the legal and proper 
scope and limitation of its powers under its charter, and to 
recommend such changes in any respect as may seem to 
them advisable.” 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


President SouTHWORTH. Our brethren of 
the Brahmo-Somaj in India are mourning the 
recent death of one of their leaders, and his 
death has caused profound grief not only in 
the Brahmo-Somaj, but through the Indian 
empire,—Prof. Benoyendra Nath Sen, whom 
many of us remember on his visit two years 
ago to America. He spent several weeks 
at Meadville, and endeared himself to all that 
came to know him. I wish to present the 
following resolution :— 


Resolved, That the news of the death on April 12 of 
Professor Benoyendra Nath Sen of Calcutta has been re- 
ceived by his many friends in this Association with pro- 
found regret. In his death India has lost a distinguished 
citizen and scholar, the Bramo-Somaj an eloquent preacher, 
and the world a profound interpreter of the spiritual life. 
The Unitarians of America unite with their brethren of the 
Bramo-Somaj in India in paying homage to the memory 
of their departed saint. 


By unanimous consent the resolution was 
admitted under suspension of the rules and 
adopted. A recess was taken to await the 
report of the Ballot Committee. 

The Association reassembled at five min- 
utes of five, and Mr. Saunderson, for the 
Ballot Committee, reported the result of the 
election :— 


President, SamurL A. Exot, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents: CLARENCE E. Carr of Andover, N.H.; 
Grorce Hurtcarinson of Newton, Mass.; Miss Emma C. 
Low, of Brooklyn, N.Y.; Georce SouLE of New Orleans, 
La.; CHarLes W. Ames, Esq., of St. Paul, Minn.; Hon. 
Paris Grsson of Great Falls, Mont.; Hon. Horace Dayis, 
LL.D., of San Francisco, Cal.; Mrs. Jonn W. Loup of 
Montreal, Can. Secretary, Rev. Lewis G. Wutson, 
Boston, Mass. Assistant Secretary, F. STANLEY Howe, 
Cambridge, Mass. Treasurer, HENRY M. WiLxrAMs, Esq., 
Boston, Mass. Directors: Mrs. J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE, 
Jr., Boston, Mass.; ELEAzAR B. Homer, Providence, R.L.; 
Cuar.Les P. Oscoop, San Francisco, Cal.; Unysses G. B. 
Preece, D.D., Washington, D.C.; Cartes O, RicHARD- 
son, Weston, Mass.; JoHN C. Rosinson, Springfield, 
Mass. Nominating Committee: Harotp G. ARNOLD, 
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Boston, Mass.; RicHarD Wess, Portland, Me.; Mrs. 
Morcan Brooks, Urbana, Ill.; Artaur Maxon Smiru, 
Berkeley, Cal. ; ; 


The Association adjourned. 

The evening session was held in Arlington 
Street Church. Services were conducted by 
Rev. F. R. Sturtevant and Rev. William H. 
Lyon, D.D., and the Anniversary Sermon was 
preached by the Rev. William Sullivan. 


Foreign Notes. 
BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The death of Hon. Karl Schrader of Berlin, 
late member of the German Parliament and 
chief of the Progressive party, is a severe 
blow to the liberal Protestant body in Ger- 
many, of which he was the wise and devoted 
leader and generous benefactor. For several 
years past he maintained at his own cost a 
central and commodiotis headquarters for the 
German Protestanten Verein, equipped with 
an adequate force of clerks, while as presi- 
dent of the Verein he was ever ready with 
voice and pen to uphold its cause and ad- 
vance its interests. In political life he ever 
represented freedom and democracy, and 
only his advanced age compelled him, three 
years ago, to withdraw from the public 
service of his country. ‘The success of the 
Berlin Congress of Religious Liberals, over 
which he presided, was largely due to his 
delightful personality, his exectitive abilities, 
his Genial addresses, and lavish hospitalities. 
When a deficit of some $7,000 had to be 
provided for by the local congress committee, 
he generously assumed and paid it all himself. 
This was but a single demonstration of a 
life filled with earnest, unselfish deeds, for 
the advancement of truth and the welfare 
of humanity. His closing hours were peace- 
ful. His nearest of kin had passed on before. 
Calmly closing his eyes at the end of a noble 
and beautiful career on earth, his soul en- 
tered upon its higher heritage and celestial 
companionship. 

The admirers and friends of the late 
Father Hyacinthe Loyson are to unveil a 
mortuary monument to his memory, in 
Pére la Chaise Cemetery during the week 
of the Paris Congress, whose members they 
invite to participate in the ceremony. A 
public monument in his honor is also to be 
erected in Geneva, the scene of many of his 
most devoted labors; and it is hoped that a 
goodly number of congress delegates, on their 
coming visit to Switzerland, may be present 
at the laying of the corner-stone. ‘This 
monument will be surmounted by a beautiful 
symbolic figure representing the ideal aspira- 
tions of the great preacher and divine, while 
a medallion below will bear his likeness. 
An international committee is to be appointed 
to assure a world-wide co-operation in the 
undertaking. : 

A biography of Father Hyacinthe has been 
appearing in the pages of La Grande Revue, 
beginning with the 25th of January. It is 
edited by M. Albert Houtin, aided by Paul 
Hyacinthe Loyson, son of the departed 
religious reformer. Later, doubtless, it will 
appear in book form. 

Abbé Houtin has withdrawn from clerical 
life altogether, and now holds a modest office 
under the French government. 

- The American delegates excursion to the 
Paris Congress of Religious Progress, next 
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July, now numbers r5r persons. ‘The main 
party will leave Boston by a train of parlor- 
cars on Monday morning, June 30, arriving 
at Montreal in the evening, and will at once 
board the steamship Teutonic, which departs 
next morning, July 1, at ten o’clock, on its 
journey down the St. Lawrence River, mak- 
ing ei route a stop of several hours at Quebec. 
The party are due to arrive at Liverpool, on 
the morning of the 8th of July, and will be 
welcomed in the evening by a reception to 
be extended by the Unitarians of Liverpool 
at the Royal Institute. 


Conditions in Dayton, Ohio. 


BY REV. TROWARD 8. MARSHALL, 


Perhaps no commercial house in Dayton 
ean tell a better story of the swift incoming 
of relief and sympathy than the story of 
the minister of the Unitarian church. The 
flood was upon us on the fatal Tuesday 
morning. In short time we were cut off 
from the outside world. Late on the Wednes- 
day, telegraphic communication was estab- 
lished from our North Side. ‘The writer was 
prompt to get off two telegrams,—one to 
25 Beacon Street and one to Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York. Little did 
we think that these telegrams were quite 
superfluous, and that, while they were being 
slowly transmitted, our people over the 
whole country were exerting every energy 
and resource to-bring relief. 

As a matter of fact, the telegram to 25 
Beacon Street arrived on Saturday, only 
to find that everything human sympathy 
could dictate had already been done. Mr. 
Graves of Albany was on his way to Dayton. 
Mr. Simons of Cleveland had been reached 
both by letter and telephone, had been pro- 
vided with money for urgent temporary 
relief, had been commissioned a_ special 
representative of the American Unitarian 
Association to investigate and report on 
conditions, and was soon on his way hither. 

On the Sunday morning at nine o’clock 
Mr. Simons found the minister of the Dayton 
Unitarian church, and spent two full days 
with him, the Sunday being spent at the 
Relief Station, the Monday being used for 
the first investigation of the condition of 
the people of our local church. Mr. Simons 
then returned to Cleveland, made his report 
and recommendations, with the result that 
our Unitarian denomination-has been able 
to do important work for Dayton which 
otherwise would have been left entirely 
undone. All this meant unremitting toil 
at headquarters, and we here in Dayton 
cannot help feeling that Mr. Wilson’s lavish 
expenditure of energy on our behalf was a 
large factor in the illness which caused him 
to retire from active participation in the 
later events of Anniversary Week. 

We here in Dayton are still marvelling at 
the despatch with which we received a large 
consignment of beautiful clothing from the 
Winchester church. Think of it! Here 
we were, with bridges down, railway tracks 
washed out over a vast area in Ohio, and 
yet on Tuesday morning, exactly seven days 
from the hour of disaster, twelve barrels of 
clothing were at the door of the home of the 
Dayton minister,—twelve barrels which 
had actually left Winchester on the Saturday, 
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event! Could the Steel Trust or Standard 
Oil beat that? Gossip tells of a certain 
minister in his shirt sleeves, helping to classify 
the clothing, doing many manual tasks 
that had to be done if the things were to 
get away promptly. And gossip tells of a 
certain lady who found that the barrels 
were to contain shoes, but no stockings! ‘The 
barrels must have stockings, and forthwith 
she rushes to Boston to get them! 

There must have been great. hurrying of 
feet, rapid planning of minds, lavish ex- 
penditure of sympathy and care, for these 
things to be prepared in such a beautiful 
way in a time so short. On the day they 
arrived they were turned over to our North 
Side Relief Station, and gave great satis- 
faction to the women in charge of clothing; 
for up to this time no such gift had been 
received. 

Mr. F. Stanley Howe, assistant secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
must be thanked for the despatch with which 
he secured the consent of the shipping au- 
thorities in the East to have the Dayton 
minister regarded as a relief agent, to whom 
things might be shipped gratis. It meant 
constant work for some hours before Mr. 
Howe could get what he wanted, but he 
did succeed. Altogether, the story of the 
relief, both in money and clothing, both in 
that first terrible week and in the time which 
has followed, makes a tale of tribute to 
those who are our executive officers. 

One more word: there was every reason 
to expect that the gifts of our Unitarian 
people would be made through govern- 
mental and Red Cross channels. Modern 
theories regarding centralization would seem 
to dictate the wisdom of such a course. In 
the absence of Dr. Eliot, Mr. Wilson was 
called upon to head the work of relief, and 
his statesmanship is revealed in the decision 
to have a separate Unitarian fund, to be 
administered under local Unitarian auspices. 
Already dozens of homes have been rehabil- 
itated by the help of this fund, many of 
them being homes to which the Red Cross 
could bring no relief whatever. Again, the 
Red Cross money is lamentably inadequate 
to do what ought to be done. In some 
cases we have been able to supplement the 
meagre Red Cross grant, thus making possible 
some real measure of rehabilitation. Said 
one woman, “I'll give you my prayers: 
they’re just Lutheran prayers, but you shall 
have them.” 


The Unitarian Club of California. 


Tuesday, April 24th, scored high-water 
record since “before the fire’’ for the Uni- 
tarian Club of California. It was Ladies’ 
Night, and the announcement of Rev. Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers and Miss Lucy W. Steb- 
bins as speakers attracted a generous at- 
tendance. 

President Symmes in introducing Miss 
Stebbins alluded to the early history of 
the club, and to how greatly it was indebted 
to Dr. Stebbins, whose final word became so 
important a part of a meeting,—indispensable 
to complete satisfaction. He expressed the 
pleasure it gave him to introduce to the 
club of to-day the daughter fondly loved by 
the great man whose memory is tenderly 
cherished by all who knew him. 

Miss Stebbins, dean of women at the 


only three days after the world knew of the| University of California, spoke simply and 
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directly of ‘‘Woman in the College Life of 
To-day,” and of the work in which she is 
engaged. ‘The men of America have five or 
six generations of university life behind them, 
the women barely two. In California 3,000 
young men and 1,400 young women are at 
college, and the importance of their getting 
from the opportunity the greatest possible 
good is very great. ‘The material to be in- 
fluenced is good,—greatly diversified in many 
ways. ‘There are the exceptional, brilliant, 
and able, possibly to fill a place in the future 
comparable to an Alice Palmer or a Jane 
Addams, and there are those from whom 
little can be expected; but the great average, 
the normal, usual young women, form the 
problem, and the end in view is to send 
them out and back to the daily life they 
are to lead, equipped to enrich and sweeten 
and strengthen its quality. 

Dr. Crothers was greeted with great cor- 
diality. Many knew him personally, and 
all knew him through his delightful books. 
The complimentary manner in which he was 
introduced reminded him of Roger Williams 
and how he was enlarged out of Massachu- 
setts. He felt he was in danger of being so 
enlarged that, when he returned to his home, 
he would not be recognized by his friends. 

He began by being reminiscent of his 
first appearance in California. At the 
mature age of nineteen he had applied to 
the Presbyterian Missionary Board to be 
sertt West, and had finally brought up in 
Nevada, where he found Virginia City his 
field of labor. As Moses longed for the Prom- 
ised Land, he had yearned for the farther 
West, but it was not easy toreach. In those 
days the transportation companies took all 
the traffic would bear, and the amount was 
more than was usually at the disposal of a 
missionary. ‘The way finally opened through 
the publication in a Virginia city paper 
of a tribute he had made to the beauties 
and advantages of that Nevada settlement. 
It attracted the attention of some people 
in Santa Barbara, who felt curious to know 
what one who found so much good in Virginia 
City would say about Santa Barbara: so 
at about twenty-one he was called to that 
delightful place, and Paradise opened before 
him. 

He referred to the kindness of Dr. Stebbins 
in those remote days, and to the satisfaction 
and pleasure afforded, that after his days of 
service Dr. Stebbins had been an attendant 
of his Cambridge church. 

He wanted to say a few words on the ad- 
vantage of occasionally getting away from 
our contemporaries. We are in danger of 
being completely worn out if we do not. 
The people around us are good people, in- 
teresting people, but sometimes they weary 
us. Even duties may bore us unless we can 
get away from them now and then, finding 
refreshment with people who demand noth- 
ing of us. We are under constant inspec- 
tion, and we need rest. If we can get back 
to earlier centuries and associate with people 
who may be no better, but are different, it 
is a help, and sometimes we learn things 
from them. The great delight of literature 
is that it affords us this privilege. When 
Rollo wanted to travel, he was reminded 
that it took a great deal of time and a 
great deal of money, and, when he inquired 
what one must do if he has not much time 
or much money, he was told he must make 
his journey shorter; but with the lover of 
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books there is no restraint. It takes no 
longer to go back ten centuries than it does 
one. All that it needs is good terminal facil- 
ities. One needs to know where to light, and 
then in a second he can leave his troubled 
surroundings and be back with any of his 
old friends. There is delightful irresponsibil- 
ity when we cease to associate with our con- 
temporaries. In early life it was a great sat- 
isfaction to debate questions of remote occur- 
rence. He had taken great satisfaction in 
proving that the career of Napoleon was not 
beneficial to the history of Europe. It was 
perfectly safe to do it, and it made no differ- 
ence historically. If he had lived in the time 
of Napoleon and made the same argument, it 
might have made some difference—to him. 
But the remoteness of time gives freedom and 
safety. 

It is a comfort, also, to find that in the 
olden days there were problems, some of them 
not so different from those that beset us, 
and to find that in some way they got settled. 
We are disturbed over the militancy of 
woman, but, if we take our place beside John 
Knox, we find an almost equal concern for the 
militancy that threatened the rights and 
supremacy of man. It so happened that 
women were the world’s rulers,—Mary 
Queen of Scots on one side of the Channel, 
and other strong women in Europe seemed to 
have the whole works—and Knox made a 
great hue and cry over what was to happen 
to man. Soon afterwards Mary was de- 
prived of her head, and Elizabeth, Knox felt, 
was an exception; but somehow she didn’t 
seem to want to be an exception. But it all 
worked out, and that is the satisfaction we 
get out of association with others. We find 
that many things that logically seem bound 
to happen fail to happen, and everybody 
forgets all about it. 

We need relaxation. There are so many 
causes that appeal to us that we cannot stand 
it unless we can go away from them now 
and then and gain a little calm and faith. 
One, perhaps, returning from a few days’ 
absence, finds in his accumulated mail letter 
after letter asking him to make an appeal 
to his church for this cause and that, until 
to one who is trying to preach the gospel in 
a simple way it seems that there are more 
causes than Sundays in a year. Not long 
since he had read letter after letter, each 
seeming to present a stronger case than the 
last, till he found one touching on the tremen- 
dous importance of the immigration problem. 
Turning it over he found his own name 
signed to it, and then recalled that he had 
said something that seemed to justify it. 
One must be guarded in speech if he would 
find comfort among his contemporaries. If 
one expresses sympathy with any cause, he 
is waited upon the next day with a subscrip- 
tion paper that he may give the measure 
of it in dollars and cents, and he often finds 
that it seems less urgent than it did the day 
before. 

“There is safety in our judgment on those 
who are not our contemporaries. We can 
think of them as we please, and they are none 
the worse for it, nor are we, whereas we 
may do much harm in making up our minds 
on current things. If I go to an art gallery 
and see the work of the cubist, I am a little 
uncomfortable. If I like it, it may be dan- 
gerous to say so; for it may be bad, and it may 
be degrading to others. Perhaps I ought 
not to like it and am degraded if I do so and 
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don’t know it. The whole thing is unsatis- 
factory and the responsibility is burdensome. 

“We are all at times in the House of Care, 
and we need to follow the example of him 
who on the morrow mounted his steed and 
fared forth. In other words, if we find 
ourselves in the House of Care, we need to 
get on our high-horse and ride away.”—The 
Pacific Unitarian. 


New York Letter. 


The spiritualistic medium who reported 
Webster as remarking, ‘“‘ These are tite times”’ 
expressed, somewhat faultily, to be sure, as 
far as diction is.concerned, the condition 
of to-day. We feel that something may 
happen while we are asleep which will make 
us regret our unconsciousness; we want to 
know, to see and hear the passing show! 

The Anniversary Week in Boston gathered 
many of our ministers and people and fo- 
cussed them upon certain big questions; but 
to many of us who were not fortunate enough 
to attend, outside events occupied our atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Dutton of the Second Church, Brook- 
lyn, has returned from California, and he 
preached in his own pulpit on Sunday, May 
25, for the first time in three weeks. He has 
been occupying the pulpit of the San Fran- 
cisco church and has received a call to that 
parish. Whether he will accept it or not 
remains to be seen. ‘The honor, however, 
is great, and certainly his own best interests, 
and those of our Unitarian faith should be 
considered seriously. 

Mr. Dutton preached a sermon, May 25, 
on the text, “The twilight that I desire 
hath turned to trembling unto me.’ He 
depicted the twilight turned to trembling if 
by sudden light we beheld things, better and 
worse than we believed, standing at last re- 
vealed in clear vision. The moral conscience 
of our day is surely coming out from its twi- 
light and bravely confronting truth. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes recently 
preached two tremendous sermons on the 
social evil and white slavery. Time was 
when such sermons would have been like the 
words of John the Baptist, crying in the 
wilderness, but now they are listened to by 
eager crowds. The Church of the Messiah 
was filled to overflowing, camp chairs were 
placed in the aisles, and the congregation was 
mightily moved. ‘The pews of any minister 
who fears to deal openly with these present 
topics are empty. On May 28 Mr. Holmes 
addresses the graduating class of the New 
York Homeopathic Medical College, and 
surely no man could have been more wisely 
chosen to encourage and warn young men 
about to enter upon a career so open to noble 
service. 

The play ‘‘Damaged Goods” has passed 
from the circle of professional audiences and 
is drawing crowded houses from the rank and 
file. This, too, is significant of the times. 
The big audiences are as wonderful as the 
play. Young men and women sit spell- 
bound, and their faces express their minds. 
No light or frothy scene is this on the stage 
or in the seats. Women weep and men gaze 
silently, while the curse of society is revealed 
in truthfulness, never overdone. As one lis- 
tens, the thought arises that, had the doctor 
felt his mission was not ended with his warn- 
ing and the closing of the door upon’ his pa- 
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tient, much might have been saved. Per- 
haps the oath that turns the doctor’s office 
into a sacred confessional is necessary; but 
women, more than men, are the victims of 
this oath. It leads people more and more to 
conclude that this big human problem must 
be considered by both men and women for 
the good of the race. A minister in Mont- 
clair, N.J..—not one of our faith,—has an- 
nounced that he will not marry a couple 
without a certificate of health from the bride’s 
doctor as to the groom’s fitness for marriage, 
—certainly a radical step. 

The Study Club (men’s) of Mr. Lathrop’s 
church (First Church, Brooklyn) is dis- 
cussing up-to-date questions. ‘‘Eugenics” 
was the subject for a recent meeting; Social- 
ism, with a socialistic speaker, was another. 
A memorial window is to be placed in the 
Pierrepont Street Chapel in memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. John P. Forbes. In the autumn 
Miss A. M. Fauston, a paid expert, will take 
charge of the Sunday-school, and it is ex- 
pected that this will place the school of the 
Church of the Saviour on a very firm footing. 
This church will be open for union services 
during the summer months. 

The New York Unitarian Club held its 
final dinner at the Aldine Club on May 7. 
It was a “Fellowship Night,” and ministers 
and laymen answered two questions: ‘‘ What 
notable things have been done in your church 
the past year?” and ‘‘How can the church 
be made more necessary to you?” 

A play of interest was given in the Willow 
Place Chapel May 7, under the auspices of 
the King’s County Medical Society, by the 
pupils of Public School 141 and the Chapel 
Dramatie Club. The play was an allegory, 
portraying vividly fundamental hygienic 
principles. 

The New York League of Unitarian Wo- 
men has, through its board, been presented 
with some innovations that promise new life. 
Instead of one vice-president the League 
now has six, and each vice-president is chair- 
man of an important committee, some of them 
quite new to the League. This change has 
several advantages. It gives the vice-presi- 
dents something to do and dignifies the office. 
It opens the way for new work and a choice of 
work by the members. In short, it enables 
the League through its committees to under- 
take service that the League as a whole 
could not contemplate. Other changes have 
been made in the constitution, and as it now 
stands it is probably one of the best working 
constitutions to be found anywhere. 

The League, under the guidance of Mrs. 
Lloyd, visited Ellis Island recently, and had 
a most interesting day. 4,600 immigrants 
came in during the day, mostly Jews, English, 
and Italians. It was noticeable, the sixty 
League women said, to observe the burdens 
earried by the women, while the men were 
hand-free. Children and big bundles ham- 
pered the women, but the men disdained this 
mark of service. It is hoped that America 
can teach, among other things, an equal 
sharing of the common lot. 

The New Jersey churches are doing their 
usual good work. Mr. Hunt of Orange has 
preached recently on “The Teachings of 
Jesus; What They mean to a Unitarian,” 
“The Worship of God,” ‘“‘What makes a 
Christian?” .‘“‘The Bible; Is it Inspired, 
and Has it Any Message for the World To- 
day?” At the Men’s Club, in April, Mr. 
Joseph C. Lincoln read from his books, 
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“Cap’n Eri” and “Cape Codders.” Mr. Lin- 
coln is an ardent Unitarian and a member of 
the Hackensack church. A play called ‘Our 
Folks” was given in the Parish House May 
16. 

At the Third Church, Brooklyn, Mr. 
Brundage’s, a dinner was given on April 9. 
The Parish House has been made quite as 
good as new since the fire, and the work goes 
onas usual. Mr. Brundage preached recently 
on the following subjects: ‘‘The Inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them Understand- 
ing,’ “The Autobiography and Life of 
George Tyrrel,” “He that doeth Good is 
of God,” “‘The Test of the Master we serve.” 

Most of our Unitarian Sunday-schools 
close on June 1, and the churches a Sunday or 
two later. Again we shall have the oppor- 
tunity of carrying our faith afar and making 
it “a good repute” on mountain, by the sea, 
or in village home. Sometimes the biggest, 
most lasting sermons are preached there and 
we laymen and women have our oportunity. 

bs ona! els 


Games and Pets Wanted. 


Hillside School, Greenwich Village, Mass., 
will be glad to receive, for the pleasure of 
the twenty-seven worthy but homeless boys 
and girls who are being educated there, 
hammocks, wooden swings, croquet sets, ten- 
nis nets and rackets, baseballs and bats, 
hand push carts, rabbits, guinea-pigs, cana- 
ries, or any other games or pets suitable for 
children ten to eighteen years old. The 
games need not necessarily be new, but should 
of course be in usable condition. 

Any one who can thus help make the lives 
of these little people happier may address 
Franklin P. Shumway, President, 373 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. "aa vraag SECRETARY. 


The Shoals Meetings and Sunday 
School Institute. 


To those who know the delights of the 
Isles of Shoals and the value of the meetings 
held there every summer, the announcement 
that the two weeks of meetings will be held 
as usual this year and with a strong pro- 
gramme is a matter of great interest. It is 
earnestly to be desired that a large constitu- 
ency shall be made aware of what these oppor- 
tunities signify, so that their influence may 
be more widely extended. The situation ten 
miles at sea gives one all the joy of an ocean 
voyage without the manifest disadvantages 
of actual sailing. The bright, fresh air, the 
beautiful surroundings and the magnificent 
outlook, combined with the intimate fellow- 
ship of kindred spirits thus separated from 
the world for a long period, and the stimu- 
lating influence of the sermons, lectures, and 
conferences, make a combination of advan- 
tages that cannot be matched elsewhere. 

The meetings this year begin on Sunday, 
July 6, and close with Sunday, July 20. 
The first week will be devoted to what are 
known as “‘The Meetings,” and the second 
to the Sunday School Institute. During 
the first week there will be sermons and ad- 
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dresses by several Unitarian ministers, in- 
cluding Messrs. Park and Snow of Boston, 
Perkins of Brighton, Maxwell of Greenfield, 
Freeman of Braintree, Wing of Concord, 
N.H., Wilson of Wilton, Slocombe of Worces- 
ter, Johnson of Salem, Arnold of West Rox- 
bury, Troop of Roslindale, Hussey of Balti- 
more, and Crooker of Roslindale. Mr. 
James O. Fagan of Waltham, Mr. William 
H. Sayward of Dorchester, and Mrs. George 
H. Root of Winchester will also speak from 
the layman’s point of view. 

On the Sunday between the two weeks 
there will be a communion service at the old 
meeting-house on Star Island, conducted by 
Rev. William I. Lawrance, morning worship 
with sermon by Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of 
Baltimore, and an evening service of worship 
by Rev. H. J. Crooker, D.D. 

The second week is the one of peculiar 
interest to the readers of thiscolumn. There 
are to be two morning courses of lectures. 
The first of these will be given by the Rev. 
Clayton R. Bowen, professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation in the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, who will speak on ‘‘The Gos- 
pels in Present-day Discussion,” taking up 
in succession the questions of the histo- 
ricity of the Gospels, their eschatology, the 
miraculous elements, a comparison of the 
first three with the fourth, and, finally, their 
religion and theology. Prof. Bowen is a new 
speaker at these institutes and brings that 
freshness of presentation which is character- 
istic of all his work. 

The second course of daily lectures will be 
given by Prof. Margaret C. Cross of the 
Department of Psychology and Pedagogy 
of Sophie Newcomb College, Tulane Univer- 
sity. She will give an introductory lecture 
on the teaching process, and on four succes- 
sive days will take actual lessons from the 
Beacon Series, discussing their*contents, how 
to study them and how to present them. 
Miss Cross has had extensive training and 
large experience in the actual work of teaching 
and will be able to render much assistance 
to our teachers in their work. 

There will be a conference every afternoon, 
probably held out of doors, at which the 
intimate problems of Sunday-school work will 
be considered. Rev. Florence Buck will 
conduct the first three of these, taking up in 
succession ‘‘The Cradle-roll and the Home 
Department,” ‘‘The Service of Worship,” 
and ‘The Pupil’s Share in the Teaching 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Edward G. Spencer is 
1320 East 62d Street, Seattle, Washington. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
of health. Illustrated Prospectus. 


~ BDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


OME SOUTH as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acrea e, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. ll or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


ADY, desiring to attend Sixth International Congress 

at Paris, July 16th to 22d, will give services as com- 

panion or mother’s Leg r for the summer, in exchange for 

a dress L~351, Journal Office, Provi- 
lence, 
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Process.” Rey. William I. Tawrance will 
conduct the two remaining conferences, his 
stibjects being ‘The Sunday-school Officers 
at their Best” and ‘‘T'he Meaning of it All.” 
On Monday evening Mr. Lawrance will de- 
liver an address on “Our Denominational 
Outlook in Religious Education.” 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
evenings Dr. Franklin B. Dyer, superintend- 
ent of the Boston public schools, will give 
lectures on ‘“‘The Teacher’s Art.” Dr. Dyer 
is one of the best-known authorities in educa- 
tion in American and presents a strong feature 
of the Institute. 

Friday evening there will be the usual social 
entertainment provided by persons in attend- 
ance. Saturday will be ‘“‘Excursion Day” 
for those who remain; and on Sunday, July 
20, there will be a service in the Stone Meet- 
ing-house conducted by Rev. William I. Law- 
ranice. 

Illustrated programmes, giving full particu- 
lars about getting to the Shoals and cost of 
entertainment at the hotel may be obtained 
from the office of this Department at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Persons going to 
the Shoals should ask for convention rates 
which are good from July 5 to July 21, in- 
clusive. 

If those who already know the advantages 
offered by these meetings will interest them- 
selves to distribute the programmes and speak 
to others about the meetings, the good they 
do will be greatly increased. Several of our 
churches have already arranged to send their 
teachers, believing that to be only a just 
recognition of their services during the year, 
as well as a wise stimulation and preparation 
for the work yet to be done. ‘The time will 
surely come when attendance at such an in- 
stitute will be regarded as a part of the 
teacher’s annual programme. 


Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


Boston Federation. 


The annual meeting of the Boston Feder- 
ation was held at Wollaston on Sunday, 
April 27, with 136 delegates present. Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury con- 
ducted the opening service, which was later 
given over to the election of officers, reports, 
and routine business. ‘The following officers 
were elected: president, Mr. J. Harry 
Hooper of Wollaston; vice-president, Mr. 
Chester R. Allen of Christ Church, Dor- 
chester; secretary, Miss Laura K. Darling 
of Hyde Park; and treasurer, Mr. Ralph 
Beatley of the Disciples Church, Boston. 

Rey. George W. Troop of Roslindale led 
the devotional service for the evening session, 
and three interesting addresses were given 
on the subject, ‘‘What the Young People 
can do to help the Minister,” the speakers 
being Rev. Sheed Anderson of All Souls’ 
Church, Roxbury, Rev. William H. Parker 
of Dedham, and Rey. George W. Troop 
of Roslindale. 


Report of Policy Committee for 
1913-14, 


Your Policy Committee desires to offer 
the following suggestions for the considera- 
tion of the Unions, as to the conduct of our 
common. work during the coming year:— 
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ist. That the sum of $800 be raised for 
the support of the student assistant work 
in college town churches. 

2d. That the board of directors be re- 
quested thoroughly to investigate the situa- 
tion and formulate some plan or plans by 
which our executive head may be offered 
such compensation as to enable him to de- 
vote his entire time and attention to the 
development of our Union work, a report 
of the same to be submitted to this body 
at its next annual meeting. Harold G. 
Arnold, Emma R. Ross, Harry Newman, 
Isabelle F. Abbott, Henry G. Rogers, Robert 
F. Leavens, Elsa Waldie. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Services will be held all summer, as usual, 
in King’s Chapel, Boston. Under the same 
arrangement as last year, the preaching 
will be done by Rev. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister of the First Church in Boston, and 
the ministers of the Chapel, the Revs. How- 
ard N. Brown and Sydney B. Snow. 


The Essex Conference will meet with the 
Second Congregational Society in Lynn, 
on Thursday, June 12. The addresses in 
the forenoon will be given by Rey. Alfred 
Manchester and Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, 
D.D. In the afternoon an address will be 
given by Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington, 
Mass. — 


Rev. Henry J. Adlard, formerly of the 
Methodist Episcopal ministry, having sat- 
isfied the Committee on Fellowship of the 
Middle States, is hereby commended to our 
ministry and churches. Fellowship granted 
April 16, 1913. Committee, William M. 
Brundage, Walter R. Hunt, Leon A. Harvey. 


Rev. Edmund H. Reeman, formerly of 
the Congregational ministry, and recently 
from Hull, England, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the Middle 
States, is hereby commended to our ministry 
aud churches. Fellowship granted April 
24,1913. Committee, William M. Brundage, 
Walter R. Hunt, Leon A. Harvey. 


The fiftieth session and anniversary of 
the Maine Conference will be held June 1o 
and 11, with the First Parish, Portland, 
ministers, John Carroll Perkins, D.D., and 
Charles Rhind Joy. On Tuesday evening 
the sermon will be preached by Rev. Julian C. 
Jaynes. On Wednesday morning an ad- 
dress will be given by Mrs. Caroline S. Ather- 
ton. In the afternoon, after an historical 
sketch by the secretary, Rev. L. R. Daniels, 
Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D., and Rev. D. M. 
Wilson will speak. The speakers at the 
evening platform meeting will be Rey. H. A. 
Weston, Rev. A. R. Scott, and Rev. Ward R. 
Clarke. 


Meetings. 

THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY ASSOCIATE 
ALLIANCE.—The spring meeting was held 
at Ware, May 28. Although there was 
a small attendance, owing to inclement 
weather and the distance from most of the 
branches, those present were well repaid 
for the effort to attend. In the morning, 
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after reports from the branches and other 
business, Miss Cora Frances Stoddard of 


Boston, secretary of the Scientific Temper- — 


ance Federation, gave an address, her topic 
being “On the Trail of the Child.” . Her 
address was calm, clear, convincing, illus- 
trated with charts, giving the latest scien- 
tific facts bearing on the welfare of the child 
as affected by the drink habit, and held 
the attention of her audience closely. Miss 
Stoddard may safely be recommended as 
speaker to any branch desiring to consider 
this most pressing sociological question. At 
noon the Ware ladies dispensed gracious 
hospitality, and some of the guests rode 
through Ware’s beautiful park and residence 
streets. In the. afternoon Rev. Margaret 
B. Barnard of Rowe, who has recently visited 
the Southern Circuit, gave a most interesting 
account of the faithful work being done at 
the Industrial schools of Shelter Neck, 
Swansboro, and vicinity, speaking in highest 
praise of the devotion of Mrs. Peterson and 
Mr. Key, and the great good they are accom- 
plishing. She closed with a beautiful trib- 
ute to the late Miss French. It was voted 
to hold the next meeting with the Connec- 
ticut Valley Conference, if time for the 
programme can be satisfactorily arranged. 


Churches. 


CoLORADO SPRINGS, Cor.—All Souls’ 
Church, Rev. Thomas Salter Robjent: The 
number of strangers attending the morning 
services is so encouraging that it has been 
decided to keep the church open through the 
summer, and Mr. Robjent will forego his va- 
cation for this purpose. ‘The church has al- 
ways closed during July and August. At the 
request of many of the leading citizens and 
ministers Mr. Robjent was a candidate for 
member of the Board of Education, at a 
recent election. On a recent Sunday he ex- 
changed pulpits with Dr. Ranney of the 
First Congregational Church. ‘his is the 
first time in the history of the society that the 
ministers of these churches have exchanged. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—The Church of Our 
Father: Rev. Edmund H. Reeman, recently 
pastor of the Congregational church at Hull, 
England, was installed as pastor on Monday 
evening, May 26. An organ prelude by 
L. M. Smith, *the organist, and the singing 
of the doxology were followed by responsive 
reading, led by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. H. D. Catlin, 
pastor of the Joseph Priestley Memorial 
Church, Northumberland, Pa. The ‘ Wel- 
come to the Church and City” was made by 
Milton T. Garvin, president of the board of 
trustees of the church. Rev. Leon A. Har- 
vey, secretary of the Middle States Confer- 
ence, extended the right hand of fellowship 
and gave the charge to the minister. The 
charge to the people was made by Rev. E. R. 
Shippen, a former pastor. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Edwin A. Rumball, of 
Rochester, N.Y. Following the service a 
reception was held in Emerson Hall for Mr. 
and Mrs. Reeman. Refreshments were 
served. It was a pleasant affair and was well 
attended. 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, located on an island off ie cone 
The woods, fields, and rocky shores, the pure sea air scented 
bine oe odor of the evergreen trees, make an See 
ow jet and homelike. Accommodates 
et. J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Maine. 
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NEw Yorx, N.Y.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer: Rev. William 


Sullivan of Schenectady, N.Y., has consented 
to become associate pastor of this church, 
beginning in October. The church closed 
for the summer on May 25. Mr. Slicer has 
so far recovered his health that he expects 
to resume services on October 5. He is now 
in the Adirondacks and will go later to Little 
Compton, R.I, 
Personals. 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody and Mr. G. W. 
Wickersham, former United States Attorney 
General, accompanied by the American chargé- 
d'affaires, Mr. Bailly-Blanchard, were re- 
ceived in audience by the Japanese emperor 
on Friday, May 2. Later they were pre- 
sented to the empress, who also granted an 
audience to Mrs. Wickersham and Mrs. and 
Miss Peabody. 


Dr. Samuel M. Crothers preached in 
the Santa Barbara church on April 20. 
Santa Barbara is intimately related to two 
of the most important events in the life of the 
gifted preacher of Cambridge. In 1878 he 
was pastor of the Presbyterian church there, 
and by some means found that he was really 
a Unitarian. In 1882, after he had entered 
the Unitarian ministry, he married Miss 
Louise Bronson of Santa Barbara. <A city 
that gave a man a congenial faith and a de- 
voted wife ought to rank high as a point of 
interest.—The Pacific Unitarian. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


. Society in Brooklyn, Conn.. aera 
7. Society in Salem, Ore...........0...... 


8. Society in Gloucester, Mass............ 5.00 
8. Society in Medford, Rinag tee yt 4.25 
to. “A Boston, Massachusetts, friend” .. 50.00 
to. First Society i in Buffalo, N.Y... 25.00 


12. Cincinnati, Ohio, Branch Women’s 

National Alliance: 0. of: 0 ..05004... 
12, Mrs. 

Me ate ried aetiict ine vlaie sitieie, 
E33 Boclety im Dublin, NG... ciclo cx'es © 
13. Friends in Rockville, Conn............ 
15. L. S. Terry, Vernon ‘Centre, Minn...... 


15. Sunday-school, Society in Evanston, Il. 5.00 
16. Society in Leominster Mass........... 70.50 
16, Society in Weston, Mass,,............ 5.00 
17. Society in Lowell, Mass......... Spay 5.00 
20, Miss Harriet E. Johnson, Boston, Mass. 50.00 
21. Society i in Rockland, Mass............ II.55 
21. Society in Derby, Conn............... 5.00 
22. Miss Adeline Willis, Naples, Me........ 10.00 


23. Miss H. E. Shepard, Little Rock, Ark. 
26. Unity Circle, Sioux City, Ia........... 
20. Associate Members................... 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, 


ro. Indianapolis, Ind., Branch Women’s 
National Alliance.............-....- 
12. Ayer, Mass., Branch Women’s National 
POR eee ote sale alle so u've 


25.00 

2,00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

7. as Society in Yarmouth, 


” First ae re school in New- 
EDR RENE ie Bisa atid «ictetyieig is «)> 4:5 riqlaieis os 
10. Sunday-school, 


TN ee) Qo eee «390 

22. sua ack Society in Lincoln, 
7 aoe SS 5.00 

29. Manchester, N.H., Branch Women’s 
National Alliance ........-..-..0++ 5-00 

THE DAYTON, OHIO, CHURCH BUILDING. 
27. Arlington Street Church, Boston... .... 50.00 

THE WINNIPEG, MAN., CHURCH BUILDING. 
27. Arlington Street Church, Boston....... 50.00 
$579.10 


Henry M. Wuuiams, Treasurer, ~ 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Christian Register 


Summer Services. 


The Committee on Summer Services of 
the First Parish, Dorchester, Mass. (Meet- 
ing-house Hill), have secured the following 
preachers for the coming stummer:— 


July 20. Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe of 
Worcester, Mass. 

July 27. Rev. Caleb S. S, Dutton of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

August 3. Rev. Clifton M. Gray of 
Charleston, S.C. 

August 10. Rey. Samuel R. Maxwell of 
Greenfield, Mass. 

August 17, Rev. Maxwell Savage of 


Louisville, Ky. 

August 24. Rev. William S$. Jones of New- 
port, RI. 

August 31. Rev. Walter F. Greenman of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

September 7. Rev. William W. Fenn, 
D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. 

September 14. Rev. A. M. Rihbany of 
Boston. 


Rey. John A. Savage. 


The announcement of the death, on May 
18, at Plainfield, N.J., of the beloved pastor 
emeritus of the First Congregational Church 
of Medfield, Mass., has brought sincere 
sorrow not only to the membérs of that 
society, but also to a large circle of friends 
whom he had deeply attached to himself 
both in his former place of residence and 
neighboring towns and in the more recent 
home in New Jersey. 

As one who had known him intimately 
ever since, thirty-four years ago, he entered 
our ministry, I wish to pay a well-deserved 
tribute to his high character and most faith- 
ful and useful career. 

John Arthur Savage in his early life was 
reared in the Methodist faith, ordained to its 
ministry, and for some ten years did suc- 
cessful work in that denomination. It was 
a genuine spiritual ordeal that he experi- 
enced when it became plain to him, through 
his acquaintance with modern Biblical and 
scientific knowledge, that reverence for 
reason and the authority of truth would 
not permit him to continue with honor his 
ministry in the hereditary denominational 
bonds. Nevertheless, hard as the ordeal 
was, he was obedient to the heavenly vision, 
and went forth bravely from his ancestral 
home of faith, not knowing whither, except 
that he went where the God of truth and 
duty called him. 

At the Meadville Theological School he dis- 
tinguished himself by his thorough scholar- 
ship, sound thought, and warm devotional 
spirit; and in his subsequent service in the 
pulpits of Nantucket, Belfast, and Med- 
field (in which last parish he was pastor 
for twenty-one years), he exhibited the 
same admirable traits in such higher power 
and finer quality as to make his pastorates 
most successful. Whatever new knowledge 
could provide for a clearer understanding 
of life and God’s universe or for the eleva- 
tion of humanity, he wanted to know about 
it and have a part in it. His preaching 
was distinguished not only by practical sug- 
gestions and good sense, but by unusual 
spiritual earnestness and elevation that 
warmed, uplifted, and instructed his Sunday 
hearers. He had a genius for friendship 
and took such deep personal interest in 
his parishioners that he bound them to 


, 
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him as with hooks of steel. He had the 
passion for human helpfulness that marked 
him as a true disciple of Jesus. ‘This was 
no mere sentimental effusion or disguised 
satisfaction in exploiting new theories, in 
startling pulpit oratory, nor an itching to 
denounce vehemently the less advanced 
views, habits, or methods of others. On 
the contrary it was a living sympathy with 
those about him who needed help. It was 
an operative and efficient faith that made his 
own feet ready to run on errands of mercy. 
It was a living trust in God that made him 
courageous under severe trials, that bore 
fruit daily in simplicity and serenity, and, 
when his own last and long-lingering illness 
came, sustained him with wonderful patience. 
This brave loyalty to duty seemed sometimes 
to his friends even too disinterested and 
self-effacing. 

Especially beautiful was the warm affec- 
tion that reigned in the family, binding 
together husband and wife, parent and 
children. 

John Arthur Savage, as his close friends 
knew him throughout a life of modest and 
sterling worth, showed himself ever a true 
man and Christian in the most unreserved 
sense of those great words. He did more 
than preach the gospel of character; he 
lived it. James T. Brxpy. 


From Camp Hill, Alabama. 


Robert C. Bedford is a name to be remem- 
bered in the South. Hundreds have reason to 
bless his memory. Born in England, reared 
and educated in the Middle West, he began 
his work in the South in 1880. He was the 
first secretary of Tuskegee Institute, and 
served until his death. He was the secretary 
of the Board of Trustees of the Camp Hill 
School for twelve years. He knew no race nor 
color. Booker T. Washington, in “Up from 
Slavery,’’ speaks of Mr. Bedford as being as 
nearly perfect as any man he ever knew. 

It is the desire of the trustees of the Camp 
Hill School to erect a suitable memorial to 
Mr. Bedford in recognition of his services. 
Mr. Bedford’s daughter was a volunteer 
teacher at Camp Hill, in the third year of its 
existence, and Mr. Bedford himself gave his 
services unstintedly to this work. It is 
desired to erect a dormitory for boys, and 
dedicate it to the memory of Mr. Bedford. 
The building, aside from honoring Mr. Bed- 
ford, is a great need of the school. Every 
nook and cranny is now crowded. During 
Mr. Bedford’s life he would not allow a 
building to be natned after him because of 
his modesty. “The building should be of 
stone and wood. ‘The boys would do all the 
work, and it would furnish opportunity for 
them to learn methods of building and 
partially pay their way through school. 
There must be some friend of humanity who 
would erect such a building. There should 
be $10,000 spent on it, but a smaller one 
could be built for much less. 

Camp Hill was founded in 1898, and has 
assisted more than 600 boys and girls, and 
refused upwards of twice that number be- 
cause of the lack of means. There have been 
in school this year about 125 students, and 
9 teachers and officers. The school is 
endorsed by the governor of the State, by 
Booker T. Washington, and others. Address 
Dr. Theodore Langley, treasurer, or the prin- 
cipal, Rev. Lyman Ward, Camp Hill, Ala. 
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Dleasantries. 


“Mr. Green’s youngest son,” said Mrs. 
Twickembury, ‘‘hasn’t done a stroke of 
work for six months. Just living on his 
father! I’m afraid he’s going to be nothing 
but a parricide.”’ 


Bason: “‘I see they have put a sounding- 
board at the back of the minister’s pulpit. 
What do you suppose that’s for?’’ Egbert: 
“Why, it’s to throw out the sound.’”’ Bason: 
“Gracious! If you throw out the sound, 
there won’t be anything left in the sermon.” 
Exchange. 


First Customer: ‘‘I wish to select a vase.’’ 
Floor-walker: ““Yes, madam. James, show 
the lady to the crockery department.” Sec- 
ond Customer: ‘‘I wish to select a vawz.” 
Floor-walker: ‘‘Yes, madam. George, show 
the lady to the bric-A-brac department.”’ 

—New York Weekly. 


The story goes that a tract society not 
long ago sent a Chicago railway agent a 
bundle of free tracts to be placed on the time- 
table rack. One of the tracts was entitled 
“A Route for the New Jerusalem.” The 
agent wrote back to the society, ‘‘We cannot 
place the tracts, as the N.J. is not on our 
route.’’—Observer. 


A Thanksgiving day. game in Philadelphia 
was played in a deluge of snow and rain, with 
Franklin Field a foot deep. The Cornell 
captain, who won the toss, asked rather 
bitterly: ‘‘Do we have to play in this fluid?” 
“Yes, of course you do!”’ was the impatient 
reply. ‘‘Come, come, you’ve won the toss, 
which end do you take?’’ ‘‘ Well,” said the 
Cornell man, shaking his head at the gray 
slush, ‘‘ well, I guess we'll kick with the tide.” 
Boston Herald. 


When the great English soldier Marlbor- 
ough was in France, he was waited upon by 
President Montesquieu, the author of ‘‘ Esprit 
des Lois.”’ The president piqued himself 
on his knowledge of English, and began an 
oration, every word of which he fondly 
believed was English. The duke heard him 
to the end. ‘‘I hope, sir,’ he then faltered 
in execrable French, ‘‘you will excuse me 
from replying at length, as from my ignorance 
of your language I have not understood 
three words of what you have had the good- 
ness to say.” 


POETS WITH POWER. 


“Twinkle, twinkle! little star,”’ the poet said 
and lo! 
Way up above the earth so far, the stars 
a-twinkling go. 
—San Francisco Call. 
“Roll on, thou deep blue ocean, roll!’ an- 
other’s voice was heard, 
And ocean rolls obedient to his mandatory 
word. —Louisville Herald. 
“Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” the third 
one gave command, 
And every winter now we hear it blow to 
beat the band. 
—Boston Transcript. 
“Thou too, sail on, O Ship of state,” a poet 
once did sing, 
And ever since the ship of state’s been 
doing that same thing. 
; —Yonkers Statesman. 
“ Arise, ss sun,” long, long ago another poet 
said, 
And every morn the sun gets up and shoos 
the moon to bed. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“Turn backward in thy flight, O Time,” an- 
other cried. Alack! 
Old Time paid not the slightest heed, but 
hoofed it down the track. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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 PIPE&REED | 
CHURCH 
6 Oh 
120 BOYLSTONST. 
BOSTON ~— MASS. > 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


118 DBVONSHIRE ST. 86 WALL 8T. 
W""Z Underground 
Stamens Garbage Receiver BOSTON NEW YORK 
Bos No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


ns with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
om direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Stevenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


Antique ViewSofy® 5 ping pRoTHERS & C0., LTD, 
Towne of Boston LONDON 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘*Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


Educational. 


ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., THE MISSES ALLEN 


272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Educational. Telephone, 131 Newton West. 
“WANTED 


The Browne & Nichols School 
OMEN, to enter our training school for 


FOR oe si psccembsien 2 be facie . 
gist year, Sept. 22, 1913. 1x-year course for Harvar 
nurses. Apply to Dr. W. LINCOLN |.,or any ‘other college New Features: Nichols 
ield, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldie: 
BATES, Supt., Dr. BATES SANATORIUM, Field.” Junior Department for Younger Boys. _ 
Jamestown, R. I. . 


fev, Willard Reed, A-M”, } Principals, 
The Phillips Exeter Academ 
Unusual eee, for boys of exceptional character y PROCTOR ACADEMY ANDOVER, N.H. 


ability. 133rd year opens Sept. 17,1913. Catalogue and] _A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
views. Address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, | Of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
New Hampshire. roo miles from Boston, Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
= er oad eee plant. oes saute 

rate dormitories. Gymnasium. letic advantages. 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL | &chocl farms of 150 acres, College Preparatory, Astealt: 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH | ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 


: . and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, students. For catalogue and full infocmationt address 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
Berkeley, California 
FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; em 


: Aes the application of religious ideals to i 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the caeeian well as individual life; gives Peri 


ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of | ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical | in,co-operation with the University of California and other 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made | Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double Fee hea se _ at or ee hired beat eee ¥ 
its present number of students. For catalogue the President op the ‘Regiater'and compl 
address the President. i Eart Morse Witsoe, D.D., 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California 


Beautiful Grounds. Coun 

Howard Hall, "tifcie" 
Mansion House, "cnet {o" 0.44. 
Senior House, “3122 ° the upper 


Well equipped gymnasium. Outdoor ath- 
betes Tennis tournaments. Horseback 
riding. 

College certificate. General Courses, Do- 
mestic Science. Write for year book. 


walks and 
drives. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


